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ABSTRACT 


The struggle between the American Federation of Labor and the Committee on 
Industrial Organization represents the struggle between, the old middle-class craft 
ideology and the new, more distinctly labor-class, ideology of the industrial mass- 
production workers. The former is prone to look to economic means to accomplish its 
ends; the latter thinks that economic means alone place labor at a disadvantage in its 
struggle with capital, and demands, therefore, that government come to its assistance. 
The former thinks of itself as a respectable wer Penge a group which, after a prolonged 
struggle to achieve a certain amount of success, is now in danger of being weakened by 
the intrusion into its ranks of a oy oes low-grade American and foreign elements, 
irresponsible and uncontrollable. The latter thinks that it is more realistic in its a) 
proach to a situation where there is no room for middle-ground compromises with 
competitive system. Technological changes make the position of the former untenable, 
while American political traditions militate against the success of the latter. 


It is not unlikely that the present rift in the American labor move- 
ment is an indication of the transition from the middle-class char- 
acter of American labor ideology to what may be termed a labor- 
class ideology. The ultimate outcome of such a rift may be the 
attempt to give political expression to this new class ideology 
through the formation of a labor party or the participation of labor 
as leader or chief ally in a party which expresses this new labor out- 
look. 

The carriers of these two labor ideologies, economically speaking, 
are the skilled craftsmen, on the one hand, and the unskilled and 
chiefly semiskilled mass-production workers, on the other. These eco- 
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nomic differences, however, have behind them a difference of a social 
kind which helps to explain the incompatibility between the two 
groups and the lukewarm attitude of the crafts toward the mass- 
production worker. 

The American skilled worker springs from two branches of the 
middle class: the farmer and the mechanic. In both of these groups 
skilled manual labor was considered an integral part of the great 
American tradition of what was economically useful and socially re- 
spectable. America never had a working class emerging from the 
status-bound guild structure or from peasant semiserfdom; hence 
manual labor was never associated with that attitude of contempt 
toward the person so engaged common throughout Europe. The 
movement across class lines, back and forth, from farming and skilled 
craftsmanship to business, was such a common occurrence in Amer- 
ica that craftsmanship was never held in disesteem and the crafts- 
man never conceived of himself as anything but a member of the 
great American community—the idle rich and the idle poor never 
counted for much, particularly not in the region west of the Alle- 
ghenies, even though they played a more important role in the sea- 
board states and, of course, in the south. 

The middle-class attitude so engendered has found three definite 
manifestations. The first was the business and pecuniary conception 
of the worker’s job. The second was his inability to think of himself 
as politically having any special class interests. The third was that 
his notion of respectability consisted of pecuniary expenditures on 
a middle-class (democratic) basis. On the first and the second the 
two labor groups now in conflict have different opinions; on the third 
there is substantial agreement. 

The business conception of his job makes the laborer look upon 
himself as one engaged in selling certain services rather than in per- 
forming certain tasks. With the exception of certain aspects of the 
building trades, the buyer is not the consumer but one who will sell 
these services or the product of them to a series of other buyers be- 
fore they get to the ultimate consumer. In fact the ultimate con- 
sumer does not enter into the calculation except under the anony- 
mous concept of the “the market”’ or the more specific connotation 
of a “ten-cent article” or a “dollar article.” Under these circum- 
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stances the American worker has constantly before him the figure 
of the entrepreneur who is making “‘a profit”’ out of the worker’s 
labor and the laborer feels, therefore, that he is entitled to hold out 
for as much as he can get. The period when this attitude became 
firmly established in the minds of the laborer was also the period 
of the greatest expansion in American production and the formation 
of great fortunes and, by implication in his mind, the period of great 
profits. The entrepreneur could not lose; the demand was so great 
that purchasers were willing to pay the price asked and if the 
laborers asked for more the employer would simply raise his prices 
and no one suffered. Similarly, if one ‘“‘made work” by “soldiering”’ 
on the job it undoubtedly raised the employer’s cost, but did he 
not have a large margin of profit from which to take these additional 
costs? Where competition between producers was keen this margin 
of profit was apt to be cut into by the increased demands of labor, 
and at that point the employer would put up resistance and there 
conflict ensued. In the building trades there was a notorious “under- 
standing” between the employer (contractor) and the employees for 
the fleecing of the ultimate consumer. 

While craft-unionism with its middle-class attitude was dominat- 
ing the labor movement—in fact it might be said to have been the 
labor movement—observers of the labor scene could not but be im- 
pressed by the fact that organized labor represented a very small 
segment of the large mass of American industry. With the excep- 
tion of the war interlude, organized labor constitute about 12 per 
cent of the workers of America and a very much smaller percentage 
of the workers in the mechanical industries, the specifically modern 
industries. The building trades, the printers, the railway brother- 
hoods, the miners, and the clothing trades—in a word, the traditional 
trades, the partly mechanized, or those which became mechanized 
very early, such as the printers—were the backbone of organized 
labor. Yet the most characteristic American industries—steel, auto- 
mobiles, rubber, cement, and aluminum, which probably comprise 
the major portion of the industrially employed—were not repre- 
sented in the body of the organized. There was, as a matter of fact, 
growing up a labor group for whom there seemed to be no place in 
the ranks of organized labor, or who at any rate were not there. In 
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the nature of the industrial processes involved, the craft organiza- 
tion was not suitable for them. After the attempt at organized effort 
in steel which failed so dismally in 1919 the steel workers were left 
to shift for themselves. During this period, however, the steel in- 
dustry lived through some very profitable years and some of the 
most serious labor abuses, particularly that of the length of the work- 
ing week, were partly remedied. Wages were fair and conditions of 
employment sufficiently steady to create no serious labor resentment. 
This was true also of the automobile and rubber industries, indus- 
tries which were new in the sense of the range and size of their 
activities. They were also new in the character of their labor popula- 
tion, so new that a labor policy and labor attitudes were not avail- 
able to either employer or employee. Besides this newness of the 
industry there was another factor making for comparative peace, 
along with the inarticulation in the labor group, and that was the 
great prosperity of these industries. Profits were high, wages were 
good—not as good as the five-dollar-a-day mythology would lead 
people to think—but good enough to dazzle many workers, con- 
sidering the sources of their recruitment. 

These sources of recruitment account to a considerable extent 
both for the undisciplined character of the labor group as well as for 
the attitude toward them of organized labor. Speaking of the auto- 
mobile industry, the labor supply was recruited in the proportion of 
about 80 per cent native white, 15 per cent foreign-born, and 5 per 
cent Negro. The antecedents of this group of native whites is as 
yet very little known to us. Some personal information in this con- 
nection may, therefore, be of interest. 

A few years ago I helped conduct a labor institute in one of the 
Michigan automobile manufacturing centers in connection with the 
Workers Educational Bureau of the American Federation of Labor. 
In the course of conversation with one of the local sponsors of the 
institute (himself speaking with a very decided foreign accent) I 
heard him complain of the resistance to organization encountered 
in the group of southern whites working in the local automobile 
plants. To my inquiry as to whether they form a large percentage 
of the total he asked me to go out to “Little Arkansas” and see for 
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myself. Having spent a good many years in Texas in contact with 
the Mexican population, the mention of “Little Arkansas” brought 
up visions of the numerous “little Mexicos” familiar to me. In town 
after town I visited these Mexican “quarters” situated, usually, “on 
the other side of the tracks” or on the edge of town or just outside 
of the town in a separate “colonia” or suburb made up of rows of 
little bungalows or shacks or mere lean-tos, covered with reclaimed 
pieces of tin, all of them of the most flimsy construction and with 
sanitary facilities reminiscent of the poor quarters of the “gay nine- 
ties.”” It was a new version of the “nigger-town” of the southern 
cities. The attitude of the community toward them was that of 
benevolent contempt or a blend of curiosity and indifference. Their 
children were not welcome in the public schools and, where the com- 
munity took schooling seriously, they were given a makeshift struc- 
ture to serve as a schoolhouse. These were Mexicans and the com- 
munity felt no very keen sense of responsibility toward them. 

And now “Little Arkansas” !—the very same “colonia,” the same 
row of meager bungalows and some dilapidated shacks, the same 
meager sanitary facilities, the same isolation, the same contemp- 
tuous attitude of the community, the same hostility toward the 
children of school age by the other children, and the same timidity 
and bewilderment on the part of these stranded southern whites in 
this “foreign,”’ cold, and hustling environment. 

The process by which the southern whites penetrated into the auto- 
mobile industry was a simple one. As described to me by the person 
who claims to have been the first to have brought them north, it 
simply amounted to taking advantage of the distressed farming com- 
munities of Arkansas and Missouri during the agricultural crisis 
which began in 1924-25. The migration from country to city, partly 
interrupted during the war and immediately after, was renewed with 
greater vigor so that by January 1, 1926, there were 479,000 fewer 
people on the farm than on January 1, 1925.' The appearance of 
the southern white in the automobile industry is simply a form of 
this general movement and the place they came from and the place 


* Quoted by E. G. Nourse in Recent Economic Changes (New York, 1929), II, 594. 
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to which they went were the accidental contribution of the person 
who narrated his exploits to me. 

The first years of the southern white’s residence in the automobile 
area were characterized by complete irresponsibility and foot-loose- 
ness: He would come and go with nomadic abandon, and it took 
a few years before this nomadism finally resulted in the comparative 
stability of “Little Arkansas.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the size of this southern white group 
which forms a portion of this 80 per cent contingent of native whites 
in the automobile industry. Added to the 20 per cent of foreign and 
Negro contingent it would probably give the automobile industry in 
and around Michigan a composition of something like 50 per cent 
of elements traditionally difficult to organize. However, it is only 
fair to say that this difficulty of organization in the case of the 
foreigner and the Negro is not altogether due to the lack of organiza- 
tional discipline in these elements; much of it is due to the unwilling- 
ness of the organized group to accept them as part of the organiza- 
tion. Altogether the automobile industry was, with regard to its 
personnel, a difficult body to organize at best, assuming that there 
had been leadership to organize it and assuming also that there had 
been a technique available. 

But “Little Arkansas” was not all of the native-white group and 
the attitude of contempt of the organized craft toward the auto 
workers was not as justified as they would like to think. There were 
plenty of elements amenable to discipline if the proper organizational 
framework had been available. Even the southern white learns in- 
dustrial discipline in the course of time as proven by the situation in 
the southern cotton-mills, and the foreigner learns it under the pres- 
sure of the process of ““Americanization.”’ 

There were in addition other factors at work. During the years 
of prosperity, when the new mechanized industries were so exceed- 
ingly prosperous and when the labor group was of a character to be 
satisfied with its lot, difficulties which arose between the company 
and its labor force were ironed out through the agency of the com- 
pany’s personnel department. The margin of profit and the size of 
the concern were both large enough to enable the company to main- 
tain an elaborate structure and a large staff of personnel managers. 
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The company union was another instrumentality which enabled the 
labor group to find some means of expression for whatever griev- 
ances it had. Altogether the situation in the mass-production indus- 
tries— particularly as represented by the automobile industry—was 
such that organization was difficult because there were too many 
factors operating against it both on the side of inertia and of opposi- 
tion. Lack of leadership, a mixture of inadequate technique of labor 
organization, and the happy-go-lucky attitude created by the golden 
glow of the Coolidge era were making for indifference both on the 
side of the organized crafts, and of the unorganized mass-production 
workers. 

The depression, of course, immediately deprived the large masses 
of the workers of jobs, of a living, and of security. The closing-down 
of immigration gave the immigrant groups time to become “‘Ameri- 
canized”’ in the sense of becoming amenable to voluntary group dis- 
cipline. The same thing was true of the southern white. The other 
workers of native-white origin began to realize that the factor of 
age was assuming an importance to which they were utterly obliv- 
ious in 1925, ten years earlier when they were young men of twenty 
and twenty-five years of age. Now they were thirty and thirty-five 
and the specter of unemployment because of age discrimination as- 
sumed large proportions indeed. They had lost their jobs during the 
depression and they had barely gotten them back at the age of thirty 
and thirty-five, and they were more apt to ask questions about the or- 
ganization of industry and their place in it than when they were young 
men of twenty-five making three and four and five dollars a day with 
fairly steady employment, driving a “‘flivver” at forty miles an hour, 
and buying a home on the instalment plan. The home was gone, all 
their equity in it had disappeared, the flivver was still rattling along 
asthmatically, and with thousands of their kind unemployed they 
were much more apt to think about their condition than before. In 
addition, the forms of labor had undergone some changes: greater 
mechanization, greater speeding up, and greater emphasis on youth. 
The company’s personnel department was of little use when the 
great tidal wave of unemployment struck them. The attitude built 
up before the depression, that the company was interested in their 
welfare, received a severe blow when it was discovered that dividends 
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and salaries to high officials continued or even increased while wages 
stayed low. During the years of depression and idleness some of the 
more curious had done a little reading and become somewhat famil- 
iar with business organization. At one of the conventions of the 
automobile workers in 1935, among the literature distributed a 
prominent place was given to balance sheets and statements of earn- 
ings of automobile companies and salaries of the high officials. All 
of this, however, was accessory to the other forces at work: in- 
security, lack of confidence in employers, and a feeling of baffled 
irritation which were the products of the terrible ordeal of the depres- 
sion. The ground was being prepared for some action on the part of 
the mass-production workers as soon as the leadership appeared, 
and a technique was being worked out to bring the accumulated 
discontent into a focus of organized action. 

The leadership appeared from among its own ranks as a result of 
the activities created by the N.R.A. and the codification of indus- 
trial practices. In this new situation the mass-production industry 
not only emerged with new leadership but also came to a clearer 
realization of the conflict of interests, accentuated at that juncture 
by the fact that many industries just emerging out of the depression 
were eager to obtain as large a share as they could possibly obtain 
of the benefits of the recovery in process in order to get back some 
of the very great losses they had sustained. There was in many 
quarters a definite feeling that industry must try to get back lost 
economic territory rather than write off losses and start afresh. This 
struggle intensified the opposition between employee and employer 
and brought to a head the latent smoldering feeling that labor must 
take care of itself, if only it knew how. The provisions of section 
7(a) of the National Recovery Act put the matter of organization 
squarely up to the new leaders of the mass-production workers, and 
they turned to the existing forms of organized labor for guidance in 
the crisis. 

The A.F. of L. and the craft unions were placed in a very diffi- 
cult situation as a result of the emergence of this new situation. 
They did try to provide the framework and the leadership necessary 
under the circumstances, but they were handicapped by a technique 
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which made it very difficult for them to meet this new contingency.” 
Craft-unionism cannot meet the demands for organization of mass- 
production industries. Specialization and repetitive processes tend 
to obliterate the necessity for craftmanship skill on which is based 
the craft structure with its jurisdictional departmentalization. 
Under conditions of skill, jurisdictional control was comparatively 
easy. When the job was reasonably definable, boundary lines could 
be set up, and as long as the various crafts were willing to stay within 
their respective boundaries—and to a certain extent their skill com- 
pelled them to do that—it was easy for the worker to maintain his 
bargaining power (in the absence of unemployed scabs) because skill 
was not available at a moment’s notice. On the margin, between 
his skill and the skill of the worker in the adjoining job, the matter 
was taken care of by the machinery of jurisdictional control. But 
as the margin between skills becomes narrower and the skills them- 
selves become smaller, the skill demanded of the job becomes more 
and more obliterated and it becomes increasingly difficult to bargain 
for a job whose skill can be easily acquired. Furthermore, the as- 
sembly line makes for complete anonymity of the job in the final 
product, and jurisdictional control in that situation becomes ab- 
solutely meaningless. 

This craft technique was tried on the mass-production workers 
and it was bound to fail. The A.F. of L., in a puzzled and half- 
hearted way, permitted the organization of federal unions on an in- 

? There has been some argument on the score of the adaptability of A.F. of L. struc- 
ture to industrial-unionism. It has been pointed out that the A.F. of L. does at present 
contain mass-production workers, the very miners who form the backbone of the 
C.1.0. being the leading example. Perhaps the confusion comes in with the word “‘in- 
dustrial.” A more proper description would be assembly-line workers rather than indus- 
trial workers. It is the degree of minuteness of the division of labor rather than division 
of labor as such which makes a difference. Be it as it may, if the A.F. of L. structure 
was not inhospitable to ‘‘industrial’’-unionism, it is a matter of great surprise that the 
officials of that body insisted on ultimate assignment of ‘‘industrial”’ workers to various 
crafts. Did they have in mind those workers whose occupations were amenable to 
craft organization within the industrial field?, In general it may be said that if there had 
been more good will, more patience, and more understanding, less adherence to vested 
interests and less psychological animosity to new and strange labor elements, the struc- 
ture of the A.F. of L. could have accommodated the new assembly-line workers by 


bringing about changes within that structure and a partial reorganization of the parent- 
body. 
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dustrial basis, but only as a temporary device and as an emergency 
measure. It was planned that sooner or later, in fact as soon as con- 
ditions permitted, the federal unions would be broken up and the 
members assigned to their various crafts, which amounted in sub- 
stance to destruction of the very unionism which the mass-produc- 
tion workers were hoping and asking for. The mass-production 
workers did finally win autonomy and the right to industrial form 
of organization, but not without leaving behind a good deal of bitter- 
ness of feeling. 

The minority within the ranks of organized labor, the group which 
seceded to form the Committee for Industrial Organization, the 
miners, the printers, the clothing and garment workers, the textile 
workers, the oil and gas workers, and a number of the newer unions 
had no such attitude toward the semiskilled mass-production work- 
ers for a variety of reasons: one was the character of their leaders, 
who more than many others realized the importance for labor of the 
unorganized mass of workers in the most significant industrial fields; 
another was their opposition to the rather stereotyped leadership of 
the A.F. of L.; still another was the more realistic approach to the 
problems of modern industry in contrast to the more traditional 
approach of the crafts; and finally, there were undoubtedly reasons 
of a personal character which alone, however, would not have re- 
sulted in the total schism. For some time there had been noticeable 
in the groups represented in the C.1.0., particularly the miners and 
the garment workers, a growing away from the middle-class attitude 
of labor-group ideology into something more akin to labor class- 
consciousness than was the case in the rest of the labor movement 
dominated by the sheltered industries such as the building trades, 
transportation, and public utilities. The C.I.9. group was also im- 
patient with the bureaucracy running the A.F. of L., which had been 
too long engaged in the daily routine of craft-bargaining to have 
had time for even intellectual experimentation in the field of general 
principles. Whatever feelings of disregard these dissenting industries 
may have had toward the semiskilled, they were willing to forget 
them when faced by the more serious problem confronting the labor 
movement through the loss of such a large portion of the laboring 
group. 
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The unwillingness of the craft and the skilled to make common 
cause with the unskilled and semiskilled may have in it an element 
of social and racial pride. The middle-class mechanic clings to his 
craft designation as the only form of social prestige permitted to him 
in the modern social scheme and the unskilled and semiskilled are 
definitely an inferior order of beings in his estimation. To share with 
them power which he has struggled so hard to obtain is as disagree- 
able as it is to share with them in the right to “belong,” to be an 
insider. It is distasteful to him to be looked upon by the outside 
world as being no better than this mass of undifferentiated labor 
amoeba which confuses and clutters up the labor market. In the 
modern world of pecuniary standards of prestige, the skilled worker 
has trouble enough to remain respectable and “American” without 
the additional encumbrance of being thrown cheek by jowl with the 
ragtag of the unskilled and to be made to feel more insecure on an 
already very slippery and insecure trade ladder. 

The fact that, as he thinks, the industrial unions, the semiskilled, 
and the unskilled are made up to such a large extent of foreigners 
tends to aggravate the psychological resentment. The general xeno- 
phobia which has struck America since we fought the war to make 
the world safe for democracy has left its impress on the skilled 
laborer as well. He claims that his opposition to immigration is an 
opposition to more laborers in an already overcrowded labor market 
over which hangs so ominously the danger of unemployment, but 
that is only rationalization. He was just as eager to exclude the 
foreigner between 1920 and 1925 when there was no such danger. 
He wants to keep the foreign laborer out because he does not want 
to be classed with him. He has no objection to the Mexican or the 
Puerto Rican because the difference between them is so great that 
nobody will ever think of classing them together under the general 
category of workers, but the European has a way of asking for social 
equality which sooner or later cannot be denied him. 

That there are serious and weighty reasons for the inability of 
the crafts to envisage the mass-production workers and include them 
in their scheme of thinking is obvious enough. There is first of all 
the natural human inertia, the inability to adjust a mentality grown 
up and forged under a scheme of craft unionism where the problems 
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had been worked out into a reasonably controllable organization. In 
this new form of industry, where the lines of demarcation were so 
vague and the danger of jurisdictional disputes so hopelessly impos- 
sible of any settlement, there was a definite fear of chaos and collapse 
which was not unreasonable. No less important, but a more intan- 
gible factor, was the desire of both the leaders and the rank and file 
to leave well enough alone and to maintain vested interests which 
had been gained by so much travail and agony. They had hammered 
out a certain technique which they found workable and to a degree 
successful, a technique which demanded discipline and supervision, 
more easily accomplished in craft unionism than in any other form 
of labor. To permit the semiskilled and the unskilled to come into 
the ranks of the crafts and grant them power would be to put them- 
selves at the mercy of a group of shifting, more or less vagabond 
and irresponsible individuals with no fixed place in the labor struc- 
ture, hired today and fired tomorrow, the “hunkeys” of the steel 
industry, the “poor white trash” and “Little Arkansas” of the auto- 
mobile industry. In a crisis they could not be counted upon to stay 
put and their sense of discipline was too weak to permit any assur- 
ance that they would stick it out when the need came. It was in 
substance the argument urged at an earlier time against the admis- 
sion of women into the trades-union ranks. 

On their side the mass-production workers did not look with any 
great affection upon the efforts at organization of the A.F. of L. 
The response to the efforts of the organizers sent out from Washing- 
ton was—at any rate in the automobile industry—rather meager 
and unstable. The technique of labor institutes was found to be 
quite powerless in overcoming inertia and opposition, and before 
long the automobile workers frankly stated their opposition to the 
A.F. of L. and a preference for their own forms of organization, 
hazy and vague as these forms were in their own minds. Whether 
they felt that the A.F. of L. was only making half-hearted attempts 
or whether a new group of leaders was emerging who did not wish 
to submit to “dictation” from ‘“‘Washington”’ it is difficult to tell, 
but the breach was plain enough and it only needed a dramatic 
personality like John L. Lewis and a dramatic action like that which 
took place at the annual meeting in Atlantic City in 1935 definitely 
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to make the breach which has now apparently taken place without 
any likelihood of healing.’ 

The larger economic implications of the new developments in the 
labor movement are of a very far-reaching character. In the first 
place there is no room in a labor organization of mass-production 
workers for any of the earlier monopolistic tendencies of trades- 
unionism. A skilled job can be protected by a limitation of competi- 
tors and by a limitation upon membership and upon apprenticeship, 
but an assembly line job cannot be protected in such manner. The 
skill required by that job does not need any apprenticeship period 
and any limitation of membership very quickly shows up as an in- 
tolerable restriction upon making a living to those human beings not 
permitted to become members of the organization. It also appears 
as a restriction upon economic growth, and both restrictions are un- 
tenable. Similarly with the doctrine of make-work and limitation of 
output; the assembly line sets the pace and not the will of the worker. 

Under these circumstances any improvement in the position of 
labor can only come about, not by bargaining for a share of the 
“profit,” but by a complete encompassing of the position of the par- 
ticular industry in its competitive setting. This may involve evalua- 
tions of the honesty and intelligence of the management of the par- 
ticular industry and, ultimately, the larger question of the organiza- 
tion of industry as a whole and the economic system altogether. If 
an employer cannot pay higher wages because competition is too 
keen, then what about the competitive system altogether? This dis- 
tinction between the acceptance of the competitive system by trades- 
unionism and the questioning of it by the mass-production labor 
organization, already very obvious, may turn out to be the crucial 
and fundamental fact in labor trends. 

What will be the political consequences of such different economic 
philosophies? Craft-unionism working within the frame-work of the 
existing economic system saw no need of political action except for 
occasionally recruiting ‘‘friends” of labor when the law might be 
invoked against organized labor and particularly in the case of in- 
junctions and strikes. At any other time labor had no political pro- 


3 Representatives of the two labor groups are now attempting to work out a plan 
by which co-operative action between them will be made possible. 
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gram and wished for none, because it was composed of “American 
citizens” primarily and laborers secondarily. What it wanted eco- 
nomically it expected to get by economic means through collective 
bargaining. Until a few years ago it was opposed to any form of 
state action in the areas of security against unemployment or old 
age because that would be class legislation; it preferred to obtain 
wages high enough to enable it to save up for periods of unemploy- 
ment or old age. Both because of middle-class pride and because of 
mistrust of governmental interference—a middle-class attitude—it 
preferred to fight its own battles in strictly economic terms. 

The new industrial-unionism, questioning the competitive system 
and feeling that bargaining in strictly economic terms is bound to 
give the employer an advantage, is forced to look to the state for 
assistance. They do not wish to abolish the competitive system but 
they wish to see the bargaining between the groups equalized as 
much as possible by having the state throw its weight into the bal- 
ance on the side of labor. At present the arguments run chiefly in 
terms of abuses by the employer-capitalists of their stronger bar- 
gaining position which the state should attempt to stop. Logically, 
bargaining between labor and capital with the state on the side of 
labor means that the state will inevitably drift into the hands of 
labor or its spokesmen. This is not an untenable doctrine to those 
who believe that the fundamentals of economic life are produced by 
labor and not by capital as represented by absentee stock-owners. 
If in the ranks of labor are included—and willingly and anxiously 
so—the managers, the engineers, the brain-workers in production, 
then this position is more tenable; but it is a position in which there 
is no room for middle-class political parties or even collective bar- 
gaining. In the near future, however, there is no likelihood of any 
such development of state activity. The state will continue its role, 
true or false, of impartial arbiter, and the most that can happen is 
political action via the existing two political parties, for as long as 
the solid South exists as a political entity there can be only two 
parties in America. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR MARKET 
MARTIN HAYES BICKHAM 


ABSTRACT 

Social analysis of current movements of population during the depression years 
indicates changes that account in great measure for present conditions in our Ameri- 
can labor market. The movement of youth and women in large numbers into active 
competition in the labor market, added to the normal increase in population, have re- 
sulted in considerable increase in numbers of workers available. In consequence the 
American labor market is currently face to face with a large surplus of workers. This 
explains why unemployment figures, relief lists, and work-relief rolls continue to main- 
tain fairly high levels. Such conditions will remain until the levels of our American 
economy are increased in such measure as will absorb America’s surplus workers. 

Because of their relations to the American labor market, two 
figures from the 1930 census are of basic significance. 

1. Numbers found gainfully occupied——The census count taken 
as of April 1, 1930, found 98,723,047 persons over ten years of age 
resident in the United States, and of this number 49.5 per cent, or 
48,929,920 persons, were currently following gainful occupations. 
These persons may then be reckoned as making up the total number 
of workers in the American labor market on that date. This is a 
significant base-line figure and most later statistical calculations of 
employment and unemployment are grounded back on these census 
figures of 1930. 

2. Number of persons over ten years of age not gainfully occupied.— 
These numbered 49,893,127, or 50.5 per cent of the total population 
over ten years of age. These persons are of vital significance to later 
developments in the American labor market. They are human be- 
ings old enough to work and with certain capacities to work. Any 
serious disturbances of the economic situations that permitted them 
to be listed as not gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930, might push 
millions of them into the active competitions of the labor market. 


YOUTH IN THE LABOR MARKET 


An analysis of the makeup of these non-gainfully occupied ele- 
ments of our population will make their position as potential workers 
on the very edge of the American labor market more clear. For 
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instance, 12,004,877 of them were youths between the ages of ten 
and fourteen years, inclusive. On April 1, 1930, 392,988 of these 
youths, or 3.2 per cent, were listed as gainfully occupied. Any upset 
of the normal income of the families of the remainder of these youths 
might interfere with their schooling and ruthlessly force them into 
the competitions of the current labor market. Between April 1, 1930, 
and April 1, 1937, all of these youths passed beyond legal working 
age. During the same period we know that many millions of Ameri- 
can families were thrown into economic distress by bank failures, 
loss of jobs and current wage income by the family wage earners, 
etc. We know that over 4,617,038" such families were on official 
public relief lists throughout the nation during January, 1935. It 
seems reasonable to estimate, then, that two-fifths of these 12,000,000 
youths, or about 4,800,000, have actually appeared as competitors 
in the American labor market since April 1, 1930. 

There is confirmative evidence of this upsurge of youth into the 
American labor market in the fact that during July, 1936, 1,583,280 
different youths between sixteen and twenty-five years made applica- 
tions for jobs at the offices of the United States Employment Service 
throughout the nation. 

This brings into clear perspective the facts of the effects of the 
depression years upon the youths of America, and their entrance in 
large numbers into the American labor market beyond what would 
have happened under a continuance of the economic levels achieved 
by their families during the late twenties. There is no doubt the 
entrance of these youths into the labor market has had a far-reaching 
and disturbing effect upon the normal supply and demand of labor. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR MARKET 


Of those gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930, 3,923,516 were also 
listed as homemakers. Among those not listed as gainfully occupied 
were 24,405,294 homemakers. Evidence accumulates to confirm the 
fact that millions of these homemakers not gainfully occupied on 
April 1, 1930, have since then been pushed into the American labor 
market by the social distress and need for additional income in 


*See F.E.R.A. Report: Statistical Summary of Emergency Relief Activities, p. 1, 
Table r. 
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their families. Many of these have found gainful employment in the 
offices or factories which their relatives were interested in or con- 
trolled, displacing other workers who have thus been forced to join 
the ranks of the unemployed. To these women entering the labor 
market since 1930, one may add many other workers from among 
those not listed as gainfully occupied on April 1, 1930. Here one 
would count many persons who were living on current income from 
investments and savings. With the closing of banks and the failure 
of dividends, many thousands of such persons were forced back into 
the labor market seeking jobs and a current wage income. 

Thus, many families became represented in the labor market by 
two or more persons earning or seeking a wage where, before the 
depression, only one person was at work. Since in 1930, 9,532,087 
families had two or more persons gainfully occupied, it seems a fair 
estimate to assume that ten per cent of the potential workers among 
those not listed as gainfully occupied have since been forced into 
the American labor market. This would make an infiltration of new 
workers from this family source of 4,989,312 persons, most of them 
women. Here again a current figure from the United States Em- 


ployment Service serves to confirm this movement within our popu- 
lation. During January, 1937, 1,281,765? women registered for em- 
ployment—or approximately one-fifth of all applicants registering 
during that month. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


It is evident now that the depression has had a somewhat similar 
effect on the American labor market to the results that developed 
during the World War. 

The war caused thousands of men who were habitually unemployed to go to 
work. Some of these were rich men, some loafers, some elderly men who had 
retired from active work. It brought hundreds of thousands of women who had 


never worked for wages into industry. It compelled boys and girls to work in 
much larger numbers. 


In the war period the urge of patriotism was the motivating spirit 
moving our citizens. During these depression years millions of our 


2 See Employment Service News, March, 1937, p. 15. 
3 See Don D. Lescohier, The Labor Market (New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 11. 
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fellow-Americans have been driven by the whip of hunger and social 
necessity in their own personal experiences and in the experiences 
of their family groups. Under these drastic urges youth and women 
and many others not accustomed to the competitions of the labor 
market and not in it on April 1, 1930, have entered into this competi- 
tion for jobs. And thereby hangs a tale of present woe for America. 


NORMAL INCREASES IN POPULATION 


There seems to be little-established correlation between demand 
in the labor market and the normal increase in population. This 
is indicated by the fact that even during these years of severe dis- 
location in our American labor market, following 1930, the natural 
increase of population has continued. The United States Census 
Bureau estimates the increase in population between April 1, 1930, 


Natural increase 
Increase by infiltration of adult workers 
Increase from among youths 


and July 1, 1935, at 4,745,954 persons, or a 3.9 per cent increase 
during the five years when the depression was most severe. This 
reckoning takes into account the losses from disease and death. 
Now, if the increases correspond in the labor market, as seems very 
likely, and we apply the same percentage of gainfully occupied as 
existed on April 1, 1930, it is evident that the total workers in the 
American labor market have increased by about 50 per cent, or 
2,372,977 persons. Now this has been a normal and natural increase 
in the number of workers not related to any disturbances growing 
out of the depression years, such as the two large increases discussed 
above. 

Thus, one approaches an overall view of the American labor 
market. By adding these three factors of increase together, the fig- 
ures shown in Table 1 appear. This number has been added to the 
American labor market by these various movements in our popula- 
tion. From this overall view of the present American labor market 
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certain clarifications in current discussion of employment and un- 
employment are very evidently possible: 

1. The claim is often made, and fairly substantiated by reliable 
evidence, that employment in many lines is nearly back to the 
1929 levels. 

2. Most estimates of unemployment made by the agencies men- 
tioned above, as of March, 1937, range from eight to nine millions. 

3. About 2,225,000 persons—wage earners from families—were 
currently employed on W.P.A. during March, 1937. 

4. About 1,600,000 families were still currently on direct relief 
during January, 1937. Many of these families had wage earners able 
and willing to work. 

By adding these figures together you get about 12,325,000 wage 
earners above those currently at work. This very nearly matches 
the numbers added to the labor market since 1930. Thus the increase 
in number of workers explains the present conditions in the American 
scene. There is no paradox of prosperity and relief such as the 
editorial writers expound so frequently. 

Until such time as our total economy is improved and increased 
to present an active demand for the surplus labor now in our Ameri- 
can labor market, direct relief, work relief, and unemployment on 
a considerable scale will continue. Gradually, as we rebuild our 
economy and expand it to tevels about 25 per cent above those 
achieved in 1929-30, we may hope to reduce the numbers of un- 
employed, those on work relief, and those on direct relief who are 
still able to earn their way. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURAL 
AMERICA, 1930-35 


SIDNEY C. SUFRIN 


ABSTRACT 


The trade-union movement in American agriculture has not equaled the extent that 
it has reached in industry. Since the New Deal, however, unionism in agriculture has 
taken a sudden spurt forward. This new unionization is strongest among the casual 
workers engaged in occupations which require group activity. Racial homogeneity, as 
well as social stability, seem necessary conditions for agricultural labor organization. 
Most of the unions are associated with the American Federation of Labor, although that 
body has not as yet granted a charter to an Agricultural International. The sudden 
articulate interest in working conditions and wages probably can be ascribed to the 
depressed condition of the incomes of these farm workers and the propaganda for 
unionization and organization resulting from New Deal policies. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR UNIONS 

Organizations in agricultural and rural areas that are designed 
to further the economic interests of their members are not rare in 
the United States. However, with few exceptions, these organiza- 
tions have traditionally been composed of farm-owners, or at least 
members of the entrepreneurial classes. The Granger movement, 
the Farmers’ Holiday Association, the National Farm Bureau, the 
many dairy co-operative societies, and the co-operative marketing 
groups have been typical of the agrarian economic organizations. 
The major exceptions are: (1) the I.W.W. Agricultural Union of the 
period 1916~18; and (2) the fraternal and partially labor organiza- 
tions of minority race workers in the Far West and mountain states. 

The trade-union, the traditional economic organization of urban 
workers, has until 1930 been almost completely lacking among agri- 
cultural workers. Since that date, however, farm workers in some 
sections of the United States have organized trade-unions. These 
unions are not evenly spread over agricultural America but are 
limited to areas employing migratory workers engaged in cultivating 
fruits, vegetables, and, in a few instances, cotton. 

This paper is concerned with a portrayal and analysis of the con- 
ditions which (1) have brought about the sudden growth of farm 
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labor unions and (2) have limited the new union movement to the 
migratory fruit and vegetable workers in America. 

By “farm laborer’ we mean any worker in agriculture who is em- 
ployed on a wage contract. This group is divisible into two sub- 
groups: (1) “‘hired hands’’; (2) “casual laborers.” By “hired hands” 
is meant those workers who are usually employed on a monthly basis 
or who are employed regularly on a given farm. On the large farms 
of the Middle West and in parts of the Northeast, such labor pre- 
dominates. The dairy industry, the cereal-growing industry, and 
the other staple farm industries utilize the services of these workers. 
The workers do not enjoy any special skill, but rather enjoy the 
general skill of the farmer and are able to perform any and all the 
tasks of farming. Special skills reside in the tools and machines these 
workers use rather than in the workers. The farms which employ 
hired hands have been the farms which, in the period since the 
World War, have taken advantage of technological improvements. 
This type of farm has traditionally employed few workers but has 
offered them continuous work on the same farm. 

The “casual” laboring element comprises those agricultural work- 
ers who are employed only during certain specific seasons of the year 
and whose wage contracts are usually on a daily or weekly basis; 
further, there is a tendency for these workers to receive all or almost 
all of their remuneration in cash rather than in perquisites, as is 
common among the hired hands. Casual laborers may profitably 
be divided into two subgroups: (1) the “true” casual workers; (2) 
the migratory workers. In the period up to and including the World 
War many, if not most, of these workers were, in a sense, true 
casuals; that is, they had no accurate knowledge of what jobs were 
available before moving to an area where they hoped to work. They 
moved from the Texas Panhandle north and west to the forests and 
lumber fields of Canada and Washington. These true casuals in the 
main were single men or men traveling without families. They went 
(often by freight) to broad areas of employment, not to specific jobs 
known in advance to be available. 

The introduction of the combine and the increased mechanization 
and rationalization of the production of the cereal crops have tended 
to minimize the number and importance of casual workers, as they 
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have probably decreased the net importance of hired hands. With 
improved agricultural technology, too, the demand for casual labor 
declines, while the lessening demand is not offset by an increase in 
the demand for hired hands. Rather, an increase in the demand for 
more elaborate machines occurs and, of course, an increase in the 
demand for skilled factory labor. 

Since the World War the production of specialty crops of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, as well as in the tri-state area of 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, has grown. The production 
of such crops as vegetables, fruits, and cotton (in the far Southwest) 
requires the services of workers during relatively few months of the 
year. These crops do not require much machinery for their produc- 
tion. They depend in the main on a semiskilled type of agricultural 
labor. This labor need has been met by a large force of migratory 
laborers—laborers who work during a given season on a given crop 
and then move to another area where another crop requires their 
services. 

These migratory workers often, if not usually, travel in family 
groups. It is not rare for several families to travel together. As a 
result, though the locus of the job changes, the workers continue 
their association. Another element of stability has been added by 
hiring workers from the towns near the farms and transporting them 
daily to the fields. Under these conditions, which obtain principally 
in the Far West, the social contacts among the workers can far 
exceed the brief contacts which arise among true casuals. 

The usual areas of operation of the migratory worker are much 
smaller than those of the true casual. The latter has the whole of 
the Midwest and Northwest as his field of operation; the former is 
often restricted to a few hundred miles. Consequently, job condi- 
tions are much better known to the migratory worker than to the 
harvest hand who travels thousands of miles by freight car and 
whose knowledge of available jobs is almost entirely from hearsay. 

In the Imperial Valley of California, for example, a very complicated route 
has been established by these workers. In September, laborers moving in from 
the cotton fields of Arizona work in the lettuce fields, planting. From November 


through January the work shifts to the cantaloupe fields. During the period be- 
tween January and March the lettuce is harvested. Then in the early spring, 
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peas are planted, to be picked in late summer. In May, cantaloupe are har- 
vested; in August another pea crop is prepared, to be harvested in December. 
Employment in the span of a year may reach several peaks, but all during the 
year the workers are being moved like pieces on a chessboard from one square 
to another, the guiding (invisible) hand being the technical necessity for labor 
translated into effective demand. Another less complicated instance is that of 
the migratory Negro labor force which moves from the oyster industry of the 
eastern shore counties of Maryland and Virginia to the southern counties of 
New Jersey. In the former area the workers are engaged largely in shucking 
oysters—a fall and winter employment—while in the latter area their work is 
agricultural and is performed in spring and summer. No evidence is available 
as to the exact number of these individual workers or their actual path, be 
they true casuals or migratory. 


Both the true casuals and the migratory workers have attempted 
to better their economic status by unionization. The Agricultural 
Workers Union, affiliated with the I.W.W. during the World War, 
was organized almost exclusively for true casuals. 

During its halcyon days (1916-18) the I.W.W. claimed about 
eighteen thousand workers in the Agricultural Workers Organiza- 
tion." These workers were, in the main, true casual workers whose 
activity was centered mainly in the corn and wheat belts and in 
the lumber areas of the Northwest. Permanent organization was a 
rarity, and the strength of the union depended as much on the fear 
and uncertainty it engendered in the minds of the farmers and 
lumber operators as upon any solidarity among the great mass of 
employees in any given area. The war saw the end of this union. 

In 1922 the American Federation of Labor chartered an Interna- 
tional under the name of National Agricultural Workers Union. No 
attempt was made to organize farm workers, and no spontaneous 
unions grew out of the charter. The next year the charter was with- 
drawn. All was quiet on the agricultural labor front until 1931 or 
1932.” 

It was during these years that the migratory workers began the 
present wave of organizational activity. A significant index of the 


Paul Brissenden, The I.W.W. (“‘Columbia University Studies”’), p. 335. 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935, pp. 188-91. This matter has also been dealt with in 
two reports prepared for the Resettlement Administration by the present writer in the 
fall of 1935. 
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trend to union activity is the number of strikes occurring from 1930 
to 1935 (see Table 1). 

Very little has been published on agricultural unions. Information 
regarding them must be secured from government and trade-union 
files. Data for the present survey were secured for some 98 unions. 
While it is not believed that this compilation includes all the agri- 


TABLE 1 
AGRICULTURAL STRIKES, 1930-35 
No. of 
Strikes 
5 
I 
10 
TABLE 2 


AGRICULTURAL UNIONS, AFFILIATED AND NOT 
AFFILIATED WITH THE A. F. OF L., 1935 


Non- 
A. F. of L. 
Geographic Division Sistons A. F. of L. 

Unions 
Middle Atlantic............ 2 I 
East North Central......... 10 2 
West North Central......... I 4 
South Atlantic............. 5 ° 
East South Central......... 2 ° 
West South Central......... 3 I 
cones 15 31 


cultural unions, it does comprehend the great majority of them. Of 
the 98 unions for which data were gathered, 54 were affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. and 44 were not (Table 2). The Far West and the 
mountain states, where migratory labor is much more predominant 
than in other sections of the country, contained the greatest propor- 
tion of the non-A. F. of L. unions. In the mountain states the unions 
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are relatively small organizations and enjoy their chief strength 
among the beet workers. The larger and more active unions, with 
the possible exception of the Mexican union, are affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. No attempt has been made to estimate the total agri- 
cultural labor union population. Indeed, such an estimate would 
not be meaningful. In times of stress and strike the typical union 
can call to the picket line, or at least from the job, many more work- 
ers than those officially affiliated with the union. 


CONDITIONING FACTORS—-WAGES 


The typical American trade-union is of the “‘bread-and-butter”’ 
type and not primarily dedicated to any program of general social 
reform; hence, it is proper to view the trade-union as a reaction 
against a wage structure believed to be low or against conditions 
of work believed to be onerous. However, low wages or unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of employment are not in themselves sufficient bases 
on which unions may be built. The other conditions are to be found 
in the social background and the social interrelations of the workers 
involved. 

The factors lying behind the organization of farm proprietors and 
tenants are beyond our present scope. We shall have no concern 
with any association in which the members are not employed on a 
wage—tither piece or day contract. In passing, it may be pointed 
out that the organization of share croppers in the South is an ex- 
tremely interesting and important organizational innovation in 
America; and the conditions which gave rise to such organization, 
in part at least, parallel the conditions obtaining among other organ- 
ized wage laborers. It is interesting to note that a comment in a 
recent publication’ would lead one to infer that the agricultural 
unions in America are dominated by Communists or “left-wing 
leadership.” This inference cannot be readily supported. It does 
appear that, like most new unions, those of agriculture use the 
strike or violence more frequently than do older unions, which 
have won a certain ecoromic status and respect from the employing 
group by virtue of longer existence and past strife. However, this 


3 W. T. Ham, “‘Agricultural Labor Organization in Germany,” Journal of Political 
Economy, June, 1936, p. 381. 
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mode of action is not an earmark of any basic radical social view- 
point; it is to be expected as an attitude of young, vigorous unions. 

Agricultural industry has been in a depression since the World 
War. This condition, together with the cycles of economic prosper- 
ity of urban areas, has been a vital factor in stimulating the migra- 
tion of labor from the farm to the city. However, the trend was re- 
versed in the depression. These movements have had a very im- 
portant influence on wages paid to farm workers. 


From the post-war depression of 1921-22 until the winter of 1929, the de- 
mand for and the supply of farm labor was below normal, with supply usually 
above needs for the country as a whole. By April, 1933, farmers were offering 
only 3 jobs where they normally offered 5. Meantime, the farm-labor supply 
increased. The excess was increased by the competition of men thrown out of 
other employment. There were five workers available in January 1933 for every 
two farm jobs available. Since then, the demand for labor has increased in 
both agriculture and urban industry. In the summer of 1934 there were only 
three workers for every two farm jobs.4 


Between 1920 and 1930° the net migration from country to urban 
areas was 5,898,000 persons. The majority of the migrants were of 
a working age. 

The effect of this migration from the farm, by lessening ‘he supply 
of labor, undoubtedly has resulted in raising farm wages. .iowever, 
the day rate for agricultural workers has consistently remained be- 
low that of unskilled urban labor (Table 3). The flow back from 
the city to the country occurred during a period of marked depres- 
sion, when the available supply of labor was far in excess of the de- 
mand for it. In other words, the going wage of common (agricultural 
or urban) labor was relatively insensitive to any changes in available 
supply. Hence the net effect of the back flow of labor from the city 
was probably very slight in its effect on wages. 

The seeds of unionization are likely to take root when wages are 
declining. Chart I indicates the course of all farm wages from 1927 
to 1935. Three phases are readily apparent: (1) the sustained 
plateau from 1927 to 1929; (2) the sharp decline from October, 1929, 
to October, 1933; (3) the slower upward tendency from 1933. In 
passing, it is interesting to note that seasonality is apparent through- 

4 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935, p. 189. 

50. E. Baker in Recent Social Trends in the United States, Vol. I, chap. ii, p. 111. 
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out the whole chart, making itself felt in the downswing by a slow- 
ing-up of the rate of decline. 
TABLE 3 


AGRICULTURAL DAILY WAGE RATE EXPRESSED AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF COMMON LABOR RATE, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AND OCTO- 
BER, 1931-35* 


AGRICULTURAL DAILY 
LaBor Waas 
You (UrBan) 
Propet 
Renn Ratet of Common 
Labor Rate 
1931: 
2.88 1.87 0.65 
2.80 1.80 64 
2.88 1.73 .60 
2.80 1.59 
1932: 
January........... 2.56 1.40 55 
cas 2.56 1.19 .46 
19 33° 
January........... 2.56 1.06 -41 
October........... 2.96 1.25 .42 
1934: 
anuary........... 2.96 1.21 -41 
3-3 1.30 -39 
3.28 1.34 
1935° 
3.12 1.26 -40 
3.20 1.34 ©.42 


* De ent of C erce, Survey of Current Business, various 
dates. T e hour rate is multiplied by eight to secure day wages. The 
labor is equivalent to road work la 


t Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural ene men 
Crop Crop Reporting Board, Crops and Markets, various dates. Agricul! 


Crude wage rates (as shown in Chart I), uncorrected for changes 
in purchasing power, do not, of course, offer much help in ascertain- 
ing whether or not there is a tendency for income to exceed or be 
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less than cost of living. The indices presented in Table 4 indicate 
that the decline of wages paid to all types of farm labor was greater 
than the cost of living in agricultural areas. There is reason to be- 


CHART I 
INDEX OF FARM WAGES 


(1910-14= 100) 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Data from U.S. Department of Agriculture crops and markets 


lieve that the index of all farm labor correlates rather closely with 
the index of wages paid to day laborers. 

To attempt any refined correlation between low wage rates and 
organizational activity or strikes would be to argue implicitly that 
workers are content with individual wage contracts until wages reach 
a certain definite level, when they seek protection by joint action. 
Such a mechanical interpretation is far too simple and unrealistic. 
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The data are offered merely to show that (1) agricultural wages 
fell sharply in the depression; (2) the fall exceeded the fall in cost of 
living and the decline in urban wage rates; (3) agricultural wage 
recessions occurred in all sections of the country while, as will be 
shown, the union growth has been limited to certain areas. Low 
wages, or indeed the relative worsening of wages, in themselves 
would not be a sufficient condition for unionization, although they 


TABLE 4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES AND 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT FOR 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE* 
(1910-14 = 100) 
Commodities 
Wage Rates 
Year Paid to Hired | Bousht for 
amily 
Maintenance 


* Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1935, p. 680. 


might be a necessary condition. A union as an economic organiza- 
tion depends also on the accepted premise that joint action will 
better the condition which is unsatisfactory. 


OTHER FACTORS IN ORGANIZATION 


Since material on the background and immediate causes of agri- 
cultural unionization was not readily available, a variety of sources® 
were consulted. Apparently, the drive which lies behind the organ- 
ization of agricultural unions is the awareness on the part of the 
workers that their wages and working conditions are not comparable 
with those of city workers and fall short of what the workers con- 
ceive as possible under present conditions. This impression was ac- 

6 Data on strikes in the files of the Department of Labor, in the Monthly Labor 


Review, and from other government publications were secured. Also, interviews were 
held with officials of the A.A.A., of the Department of Agriculture, and of labor unions. 
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centuated by investigations arising out of the A.A.A. and N.R.A. pro- 
grams and did much to advertise to the workers the depressed 
conditions of labor.’ 

Agricultural labor fell under the aegis of neither the A.A.A. nor 
the N.R.A. The former was definitely dedicated to the protection 
of farmers and consumers; the latter had, as its concern, industrial 
workers and industry. Legally, then, agricultural workers could not 
appeal for protection to either of the two great governmental agen- 
cies that were designed to lift the nation out of the depression. The 
agricultural workers, however, possessed no technical knowledge of 
the limitations of N.R.A. or A.A.A. The huge publicity campaign 
of the N.R.A., with its goal of a minimum wage of $16, was accepted 
by farm laborers and interpreted as applying to them as well as to 
other wage-earning groups.* In short, governmental interest, and in 
general the popular interest, in trade-unions took hold in farm areas 
even as it did in urban areas. Just as workers in cities formed unions 
and applied to the A. F. of L. for charters, workers in agricultural 
areas followed the same procedure. Old federal locals and non- 
affiliated unions in agriculture which had been inactive for many 
years suddenly sprang to life. 

For example, the migratory Mexican workers of the Southwest and North 
Central states have for many years been organized into a loose association.? 
They received the indirect support of the Mexican consuls, obeying the dictates 
and leadership of the ‘“‘honorificos,”” who are unofficial representatives of the 
Mexican consul. Their attitude has not been one of militancy, nor have they 


ever been active in agricultural disputes. However, under the New Deal 
propaganda and publicity this association became very active and militant and, 


7 The theory of psychological motives which lead workers to organize has been 
elaborated by H. de Man, Psychology of Socialism (translated by E. and C. Paul; 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927), especially chap. ii, and more especially p. 46. 
De Man notes that the feelings of being ‘‘exploited,”’ of inequality of social destiny, 
of community of interest, and of the ultimate expectation of a happier life may arise 

the minds of workers and provide an impetus to organization. 


§ The feeling that the N.R.A. applied to farm laborers was widespread among that 
group. Many farm workers sent in proposed labor codes of fair competition to the 
NRA, although such proposals did not fall within the compass of the NIRA. Also, 
many labor groups appealed to the NRA, especially to the Labor Advisory Board of 
that body. 

*The United Confederation of Mexican Peasants and Workers of the State of 
California. 
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indeed, for a time severed the loose and pliant connections it had with the 
Mexican consulate. In Texas, California, and Michigan, Mexican workers be- 
came active in demanding wage increases and were very influential in at least 
three strikes. 


Most of the newly formed unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
as federal locals and followed the course usually adopted by young 
and volatile unions in industry; that is, as soon as they were organ- 
ized, they made demands for wage increases and struck to gain 
these demands. The areas where the unions were organized, as we 
have seen, are areas which predominantly employ migratory work- 
ers: Arizona, California, the Northwest, southern New Jersey, and 
the beet areas in the mountain and middle western states. 

The racial background of most of the unions presents an interest- 
ing picture. Migratory workers, with the exception of Negroes, are 
not people of native stock. They are usually Mexicans, Filipinos, 
and Japanese, with some few southern and southeastern Europeans. 
It is these groups which traditionally have felt themselves marked 


off from the native-born white workers, both socially and eco- 
nomically. 


This social dichotomy can be seen very clearly in at least two areas. During 
the San Joaquin Valley strike of 1933 the Cannery and Agricultural Workers’ 
Industrial Union claimed some four thousand field workers, the vast majority 
of whom were foreign-born. The Building Trades Council of Veralia promised 
support but immediately withdrew the offer, apparently not wishing to become 
associated with an unskilled foreign-labor group. Another example of the racial 
antagonism between native-born and foreign-born agricultural workers is to be 
found in the White Valley, Oregon, strike in 1930. Here the white workers 
went on strike because vegetable farmers were using Filipino labor. A similar 
strike occurred at Scrappoose, Washington, in the same year. These strikes 
indicate a certain insistence upon status by the white workers. They did not 
object to the employment of Filipino labor; they did object to the use of Filipino 
labor for jobs which it was customary for white workers to hold. The strike 
was settled when the farmers of the neighborhood agreed to hire Filipino labor 
only for work on cucumbers and beets. Such tasks are more difficult than those 
on the other vegetables and are considered proper, as well as customary, for 
the Filipino laborer. 

In these two cases the Filipinos enjoyed the nominal protection of the 
Filipino Association, a fraternal and protective organization supposed to pro- 
tect that minority group from discrimination. The interesting consideration 
is that the white workers, who in this area are the socially dominant group, 
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were forced into concerted action to maintain and exercise their dominance. In 
effect the white laboring force found itself in an inferior economic position and 
was forced to organize. No record of the organization persists, so it can safely 
be assumed that it disintegrated after it had achieved its aim. 

In southern New Jersey an equally significant racial problem has been inter- 
jected into the union movement. The workers in agriculture are largely Negro 
and Italian. There existed in the urban centers of this area an organization 
which had adopted the tenets of Naziism and which had received a great 
amount of publicity. The union leaders based their plea for organization not 
only upon increase in wages and the betterment of working conditions but also 
upon a plea for working class solidarity against the Nazis. 

Another important element which facilitates the organization of 
unions among migratory workers is the division of labor (gang-labor 
methods) which normally occurs in specialty crops. In agriculture in 
general, the typical hired hand works side by side with the farmer 
who has hired him. Their work is largely undifferentiated. Further, 
the number of hired hands on a typical American farm rarely exceeds 
three. In contrast, in specialty-crop agriculture the number of work- 
ers on the farm may vary from fifteen to several hundred. Although 
few machines are employed, nevertheless the workers perform not 
the general farm labor of the hired hand but a specific task, like 
weeding, cultivating, or chopping. These workers, employed in 
simple monotonous tasks, receiving low wages, living together not 
merely for a season but often for the whole year, sharply differenti- 
ated from the native-born workers, tend to feel that they have a 
commonality of interest not only among themselves but against the 
absentee farmer or his ever present superintendent. 

It has been suggested that agricultural unionization has arisen in 
imitation of entrepreneurial farm organizations; however, such 
does not appear to be the case. That a pattern of organization was 
provided for agricultural workers was undoubtedly true in many 


10 A more usual technique in organizing is to associate the union cause with the name 
of a popular person or with one who enjoys a certain prestige. Okey O’Dell of the 1934 
McGuffey, Ohio, onion strike also has become a symbol for agricultural workers. The 
physical attack on him and his subsequent defense of his home have been publicized 
not only in the newspapers but also in the news reels. His name has become a symbol 
for the union in areas other than the Ohio onion fields. The idea of personalizing the 
union, or symbolizing its purpose by reference to an outstanding individual, is con- 
stantly used by the agricultural workers’ newspaper, The Rural Worker, founded in 


1934- 
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cases. The influence, however, came not from farm-owners’ organ- 
izations but rather from the former farm workers returning from 
urban areas who brought the idea of unionization to the workers on 
the farm. In the instances discussed thus far, there is no reason to 
believe that the workers had industrial experience; in fact, the evi- 
dence points the other way. However, in some cases it has been 
true that the migratory workers were familiar with the techniques 
of organization used in urban areas. Of course, one cannot argue 
that all, or even many, of the workers who returned to the country 
were trade-unionists; but, on the other hand, living in the city and 
working in the factories had acquainted them with trade-union pro- 
cedures. 

In May of 1935 there was a serious strike of the beet workers in Blissfield, 
Michigan. The workers fell into five racial groups: Russo-Germans, Japanese, 
Czechs, Rumanians, and Mexicans. The Russo-Germans are permanent resi- 
dents of the area. They form a compact racial group and did not take part in 
the strike. The Mexicans, who constitute the migratory workers, did take part 
in the strike, and in addition the Czechs and Rumanians were active. These 
workers had been recruited from the ranks of former industrial wo:':ers who 
had lost their jobs in the city. To a lesser extent this is true of the McGuffey, 
Ohio, onion strike of 1934. There the workers were of a homogeneous racial 
group recruited from the Kentucky mountains. The leaders of the strike, how- 
ever, were experienced industrial union organizers, and the techniques used 
were similar to those employed in urban areas. For example, in this strike the 
union secured the co-operation and help of the Central Labor Union of Toledo 
as well as some of the unemployed organizations of the surrounding urban areas. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be concluded, then, that, in addition to falling wages, 
organization of agricultural unions is facilitated by racial homogene- 
ity of the workers, or conflicts between races, and especially upon 
gang (rationalized) labor or production methods. Gang-labor meth- 
ods involve workers acting in concert under common supervision. 
In the past decade these workers, in addition to working together, 
have also lived and traveled side by side. This social stability among 
large aggregates of wage workers provides a basic structural requi- 
site for unionization. 

In addition, industrial experience or a leadership versed in the 
techniques used by industrial labor leaders is important. This condi- 
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tion has been satisfied, since most of the agricultural unions, started 
in the past three years, have secured advice and help from people 
who have had experience or at least an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and methods used by unions in urban areas. It is 
interesting to note that agricultural unions have only, in very rare 
instances, utilized the organizational form of craft unions, these 
instances being limited largely to California, where the workers in 
the packing sheds represent a skilled élite. By and large, the agri- 
cultural union organizes in a relatively small area, and indeed some- 
times only on specific farms. It is also interesting to note that, al- 
though the unions, as a rule, have received no direct aid from the 
A. F. of L., the majority of them are affiliated with that organiza- 
tion. 

The wage data, offered as indicating a necessary condition for 
agricultural workers’ unionization, are by no means peculiar to the 
past four or five years. Low wages, impossible living conditions, 
have been the rule in the industry. Yet the industry experienced 
no wave of unionization and union activity before 1930-31. It then 
follows that, given the social and economic (technological) condi- 
tions which provide fertile field for unionization, some precipitating 
and immediate force was responsible. This force can be found in the 
general awareness of labor conditions and social problems which 
arose during depression years, the pre-1934 campaign propaganda, 
and in the recovery attempts of the Roosevelt administration. 

Especially important were the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. The 
former, with its tremendous publicity, aroused universal interest. 
The “goldfish-bowl” policy of frequently announcing the economic 
distress of America and the goal of universal abundance stirred the 
imagination of all American labor and offered a broad hint to the 
labor leader or potential labor leader that the federal government 
would be sympathetic toward unions—this in spite of the fact that 
farm labor was not a special-interest group which was to be aided 
by any specific legislation. 

As was pointed out, hired hands cannot readily be organized, 
while migratory workers operate in an economic and social milieu 
favorable to organization. Gang labor, seasonal work which dove- 
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tails throughout almost the whole year, and social stability have all 
made unionization possible.” 


™ While this article was in preparation for printing, the following news item ap- 
peared as the main report in the Rural Worker of August, 1937: 

“Denver, Colorado—One hundred delegates from 24 states, representing 56 dif- 
erent Federal and Independent Unions with a total membership of 100,000 attended 
the First National Convention of Agricultural, Cannery, Fruit and Vegetable Packing- 
house Unions in Denver July 9-12. 

“The two main purposes of the Convention were the formation of an International 
Union and affiliation with the Committee for Industrial Organization. Resolutions 
stating these purposes were passed by an overwhelming majority. An International 
Union was set up and a charter was granted the new organization by the C.1.0.” 
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ABSTRACT 

The traditionally individualistic activities of the stock exchange have given rise to 
various types of social control, of which the following three are outstanding representa- 
tives: (1) the control exerted by the exchange over its members; (2) the control exerted 
by the exchange over the companies whose securities are listed and traded through its 
facilities; (3) the control exerted over the exchange itself by the federal government. 
Regulation of the mechanics of trading in the interest of more efficient functioning has 
long been carried on by the exchange itself. This type of control has been augmented 
and improved by the Securities and Exchange Commission. Any regulation of the 
exchange which would destroy the principle of the free competitive market, however, 
would run directly counter to the most important values of contemporary society. 
Such drastic control would threaten the basic complex of private property and hence 
would be fundamentally ineffectual. 

The stock exchange is the institution which most completely sym- 
bolizes the spirit of laissez faire. The free competitive market has 
traditionally been most perfectly expressed in the unrestricted opera- 
tions of the security speculator, whose conduct approximates at 
times the calculated self-interest of the economic man. Security 
speculation is based upon the principle that every man has the right 
to act in accordance with his own best interests, provided in so doing 
he does not infringe too flagrantly upon the like interests of his fel- 
lows. In the stock exchange individual freedom has become institu- 
tionalized. 

It is significant, however, that even in this atmosphere of supreme 
personal liberty men are not free from social constraint. In the 
course of security speculation there have arisen definite needs for 
social control which have brought forth equally definite control de- 
vices. The growing complexity of the world-economy, technical im- 
provements in the mechanisms of communication, and the increas- 
ingly corporate character of modern life have combined to render 
more acute the need for control over this traditional stronghold of 
individual freedom. The right to truck and barter in the market 
place has come to be hedged about with innumerable regulations. 
The majority of these regulations have been formulated and enforced 


by the exchange itself in order to facilitate the intricate mechanisms 
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of speculation. A significant and growing number, however, are be- 
ing imposed upon the exchange from without. This study is con- 
cerned with certain of these types of control as they have arisen out 
of the activities of a single speculative institution—the Chicago 
Stock Exchange." 

For purposes of the present discussion, social control may be 
broadly defined as the process by which individuals are influenced 
by other individuals by virtue of their mutual membership in the 
variety of groups which make up a given society. We shall consider 
social control from three points of view: (1) the control exerted by 
the Chicago Stock Exchange over its members, as defined by the 
constitution and by-laws of that institution; (2) the control ex- 
erted by the Exchange over the companies whose securities are listed 
and traded through its facilities; (3) the control exerted over the 
Exchange itself by the general public, acting through the medium 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. | 

These various types of control take widely different forms. They 
range all the way from the reciprocal claims and expectations arising 
out of the personal relations of the members to each other through 
the informal and unwritten code of ethics of the member-brokers to 
the formal regulations of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
In a sense these diverse elements of control are functions of the vari- 
ous publics which operate in connection with the Exchange.? The 
control of the Exchange over its members is the self-discipline ex- 
erted by the immediate Exchange public, the member-brokers, in 
their dealings with one another and with their customers. The con- 
trol of the Exchange over its listed companies is directed at another 
public in the speculative complex, namely, those persons who invest 
or speculate directly in securities and who require adequate informa- 


* The Chicago Stock Exchange has the same general control mechanisms operative 
in connection with its activities as the rest of the major stock exchanges in the United 
States. In common with the majority of the interior exchanges, the Chicago Stock 
Exchange has followed closely the dominant example of the New York Stock 
Exchange, not only from the point of view of the mechanisms of trading but also from 
the point of view of the code of business conduct which the members observe. Cf. Paul 
D. Dickens, ‘‘The Security Markets of the United States,’’ The Security Markets 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1935), p. 258. 


2 Francis E. Merrill and Carroll D. Clark, ‘“The Money Market as a Special Public,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (March, 1934), 626-36. 
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tion if they are to act with any degree of circumspection. The con- 
trol over the Exchange itself by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission operates in the interest of a still larger public which is, for all 
practical purposes, synonymous with the general public.* 


I. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER THE MEMBERS 


The members of the Exchange are faced with a difficult problem 
of control over their own actions. They must so regulate their deal- 
ings on and about the Exchange that the members will not cheat one 
another and at the same time impose only those restrictions which 
will not interfere with the maximum freedom of trading. They must 
insure fair dealings with one another without jeopardizing the free 
competitive play of the market, which has as a basic premise the 
assumption that each individual will act in his own best interest and 
will take such advantage of his competitors as he is able. Hence the 
dilemma of self-discipline on the stock exchange, involving, on the 
one hand, a minimum of regulation necessary to conduct a market at 
all, and, on the other, the maximum free play of individual resources, 
skill, and initiative. 

The majority of the regulations imposed by the members upon 
themselves are concerned with the mechanics of trading and with 
those necessary details connected with the buying and selling of se- 
curities in an organized market which have to be standardized in 
order to insure its orderly functioning. These regulations do not, 
for the most part, involve fundamental issues such as the right of 
one broker to profit unduly at the expense of a fellow-broker or cus- 
tomer, the ethical implications of pool manipulations to raise or lower 
the price of securities, or the question of profiting from inside in- 
formation which by definition is not the property of the speculative 
public as a whole. These and many other similar rights are taken for 
granted by the very nature of security speculation. They are an in- 
tegral part of the financial mores, values never seriously questioned 
by the members of the Exchange or the financial community in which 
they operate. There are, of course, certain fundamental issues which 


3 The major financial institutions of the country, particularly the banks and in- 
surance companies, are intimately related to the security markets. For a discussion of 
this relationship cf. William H. Steiner, ‘‘Effects of Security Markets on Institutional 
Investors,’ The Security Markets, chap. vi. 
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have been explicitly met by formal statement in the written code of 
the Exchange. But, broadly speaking, the elements of self-discipline 
imposed by the members of the Chicago Stock Exchange are margin- 
al to the real function of speculation which is to make money for the 
speculators. This function is a natural outgrowth of the culture 
which has produced the stock exchange and whose most character- 
istic symbol the stock exchange continues to be. 

Certain recurrent situations have arisen in the course of trading 
in securities many years before the Chicago Stock Exchange was 
founded. Definitions of these situations were worked out by the 
members of the New York Stock Exchange and others before them 
by the painful process of trial and error. These definitions were in- 
corporated in the constitution and by-laws of the New York Stock 
Exchange, whence they were taken over in large part by the Chicago 
Stock Exchange and other interior exchanges in the country. The 
signature of each member of the Chicago Stock Exchange to his own 
constitution and by-laws is a guaranty that he accepts these defini- 
tions and agrees to abide by them. This relationship, of which repre- 
sentative instances will be cited, is somewhat similar to that by 
which the members of the Chicago Real Estate Board bind them- 
selves to deal fairly with their colleagues in the market.‘ 

Members of any stock exchange are dependent for a large share 
of their income upon the commissions paid to them by their custom- 
ers. The Chicago Stock Exchange is no exception. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the members of the Exchange to keep their customers 
solvent so that they may continue to speculate and pay commis- 
sions. The general speculative public is notoriously “bullish,” and 
many more persons buy stocks in the hope of an advance than sell 
stocks “short’’ in the hope of a decline.® A deflated and demoralized 


4 Everett C. Hughes, The Growth of an Institution: The Chicago Real Estate Board 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1928; Society for Social Research of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ser. II, Mono. 1 [1931]). 


Ss During the years from 1928 through 1933 commissions made up from 59 per cent 
to 72 per cent of the total income of the members of the Chicago Stock Exchange. The 
percentage variations are an index of the degree of public participation in the market in 
the various years (United States Senate, Hearings on Stock Exchange Practices [Wash- 
ington, 1934], Part XVII, p. 7903). 


6 Lincoln Steffens comments on this traditional optimism of the speculative public 
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market accordingly wipes out speculative accounts of customers 
and deprives brokers of further commissions. Deliberate demoraliza- 
tion of the market (‘‘bear raiding’’) is therefore disastrous to brok- 
ers and customers alike. 

In order to eliminate as completely as possible the practice of de- 
liberate demoralization, the Exchange has formulated drastic regu- 
lations against it. The most important of these regulations applies 
to “purchases or sales of securities . . . . made for the purpose of up- 
setting the equilibrium of the market or bringing about a condition 
in which prices will not fairly reflect market values.”’? This regula- 
tion nominally applies not only to those members who artificially 
depress the market but also to those members who artificially raise 
the price of any security. In actual practice action is rarely taken 
against such persons unless they carry on their operations in a par- 
ticularly flagrant manner.* Few questions are asked by the members 
as long as the public is participating in the market, commissions are 
coming in, and at least a semblance of a free market is maintained 
in any given security.® 

An important consideration in the study of social institutions is 
the variety of roles which the members play toward one another, to- 
ward the institution itself, and toward the general public. In order 
to insure the efficient functioning of the institution these roles should 
be clearly defined at all times, with no ambiguity as to the role the 
member is assuming in a particular situation.” 


in his firsthand observations of the panic of 1893 (Autobiography [New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931], pp. 187 ff.). 

7 Constitution and By-Laws of the Chicago Stock Exchange (reprinted November, 
1933). The phrase ‘‘market values” is an extremely elastic one and is used here in a 
question-begging sense. Market values are defined by the market and hence logically 
any price the security may bring in the market is its ‘market value.” 

*The Securities and Exchange Commission has brought several actions against 
persons believed to have artificially raised the price of a given security through market 
manipulations. Such actions up to this time have proved somewhat inconclusive be- 
cause of the difficulty of first defining and then proving irregularities of this kind. 

° A striking case in which no such questions were asked occurred in the market his- 
tory of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., which offers a clear case of interference with 
the equilibrium of the market (cf. United States Senate, op. cit. [Washington, 1933), 
Part V, pp. 1703-4.) 


1° Hughes, op. cit. 
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The member of the Exchange who deals with the speculative pub- 
lic must do so in the role of a member of a partnership rather than 
as an agent of a corporation. This distinction is a natural outgrowth 
of the law of partnerships and corporations under which the partner 
is personally liable for all of the obligations contracted by the part- 
nership. The agent of a corporation does not have such an obliga- 
tion. By order of the Exchange each member must assume a definite 
role in his dealings with other partners, with the officers of corpora- 
tions, and with other individuals who are neither partners nor offi- 
cers. These roles must be kept distinct at all times.” 

This regulation is applied only to members who might become as- 
sociated in a corporate capacity with companies dealing in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securities. The Exchange is an institu- 
tion which specializes in dealing in such types of negotiable instru- 
ments. Its institutional concern lies only in the conduct of its mem- 
bers which pertains to these specialized instruments. Its interest is 
thus highly specialized and applies only to that narrow segment 
of the members’ lives which has to do with the purchase and sale 
of securities. The Exchange is not officially concerned if its members 
hold office in corporations dealing in meat-packing, dry goods, or 
public utilities. Still less does the Exchange attempt to define the 
religious, political, or recreational affiliations of its members. 

A bucket-shop is an illegal institution which poses as a reputable 
brokerage house but in which spurious transactions in securities are 
carried on. Customers are encouraged to deposit money or securities 
with the representatives of the organization with the understanding 
that the latter will purchase securities for the account of the custom- 
er on a reputable exchange. The operators of the bucket-shop do 
not make the reputed purchases but rather wager with their cus- 
tomers on the prices of the securities which they claim to have pur- 


™ The official historian of the Chicago Stock Exchange comments on this relation- 
ship as follows: ‘‘As a membership is a personal privilege, he cannot be admitted as an 
officer or employee of a corporation dealing in investment securities which, lacking 
actual personality and its stockholders having only limited liability, cannot be bound 
by the rules of the Exchange .. . .”” (Wallace Rice, The Chicago Stock Exchange [Chi- 
cago: Chicago Stock Exchange, 1928], p. 68). 
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chased. Eventually they will pocket the deposits of the customers 
and decamp.” 

Reputable brokers and exchanges are naturally opposed to such 
activities because they prejudice the speculative public against legiti- 
mate establishments. Furthermore, “commissions” paid the bucket- 
shop operators on purchases supposedly made on the exchange 
never find their way into the pockets of the members. The Exchange 
has therefore legislated drastically against the participation or co- 
operation of its members in such operations. Thus 
any member of this Exchange who is interested in, or associated with, or whose 
office is connected, directly or indirectly, by wire or other method or contriv- 
ance, with any organization, firm or individual engaged in the business of deal- 
ing in differences or quotations on the fluctuations in the market price of any 
commodity or security, without a bona fide purchase of such commodity or 


security in a regular market or Exchange, shall be deemed to have committed 
an act detrimental to the interest and welfare of the Exchange.% 


In addition to eliminating member-participation in the bucket-shop 
(which it does not mention by name), this regulation is designed in 
the interest of the good name of the Exchange itself. This institu- 
tion does not wish security speculation to be confused in the public 
mind with “pure gambling,”’ but rather wishes to retain the role of an 
institution in which transactions are carried on which are based on 
sober and mature judgment. 


II. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER LISTED COMPANIES 


The Exchange exercises a certain regulatory control over the cor- 
porate units in the financial structure which seek listing with it. 
The nature and financial solidarity of the companies whose secu- 
rities are traded on the Exchange are clearly a matter of great impor- 
tance to the members and their customers. The Exchange therefore 
takes careful precautions against palpable fraud by requiring an ex- 
tensive series of schedules to be filled in before admitting the secu- 
rities of any company to trading. By insisting on this information 
the Exchange exercises a definite supervisory control over the cor- 
porate personalities of the listing companies. 


” Dickens, op. cit., p. 252. 
3 Constitution and By-Laws of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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The disclosures that the company makes through the mechanism 
of the Exchange are necessary to the correct market appraisal of the 
security in question."* They are the most important elements in the 
formation of market attitudes on the part of buyers and sellers. The 
listing corporations or their bankers are naturally interested in pre- 
senting the affairs of the company in the most favorable light possi- 
ble. One of the most important functions of the Exchange (and later 
the Securities and Exchange Commission) has been to see to it that 
the truth is told in these disclosures and that unfavorable informa- 
tion is also made available in order that the market attitude may be 
correct. The Exchange in this sense is a regulatory mechanism, a 
watchdog of the investor."s 

The information required by the Exchange prior to listing com- 
prises such items as the total capitalization of the company, the 
number of shares of stock of various classes to be issued, the dividend 
rate, the nature and history of the business of the company, the loca- 
tion of the principal offices, the fiscal year and the date of the annual 
meeting, the preference of each class of stock as to dividends and as- 
sets in the event of liquidation, the provisions under which the stock 
may or may not be called or retired, the amount of funded indebted- 
ness of the company, a list of constituent or subsidiary companies 
and the amount and types of securities outstanding of each of these 
companies, a full description of the properties of the company, in- 
cluding such intangible items as patent rights, processes, and “good 
will,” and finally a series of elaborate financial statements contain- 
ing a balance sheet of recent date and an income statement ending 
with the date of the balance sheet. In addition to the foregoing in- 
formation the Exchange requires that the company furnish a number 
of exhibits, including a copy of the charter or articles of incorpora- 

™4 A. A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 313. 


*s The Securities Act of 1933 was enacted primarily to correct the evils attendant 
upon the former methods of disclosing information to the public. ‘“The Act undertook 
to do this by the dual method of obliging sellers of new security issues to make full dis- 
closures of information concerning both the specific securities offered and the issuing 
corporation, and of placing full civil liability upon all those that play a material part in 
presenting this information to the public. The civil liability is imposed for the accuracy 
and adequacy of the information furnished” (The Security Markets, p. 569). 
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tion, a copy of the by-laws, mortgage, trust deed or indenture, opin- 
ion of counsel regarding the validity of the issue, a duly qualified 
appraisal, specimens of all securities to be listed, and a detailed state- 
ment of the present distribution of the securities proposed for list- 
ing.*® 

The complexity of this information indicates the highly specialized 
and technical nature of security speculation and the corresponding 
difficulty of its control by formal regulations imposed by law. The 
Exchange is not an institution dealing in simple and concrete units 
whose value is easily and specifically ascertainable by the ordinary 
processes of bargaining in the market place. The activities of the 
Exchange, on the contrary, are among the farthest removed of all 
those in our culture from the simple commercial transactions of a 
precapitalistic society. The information requires the collaboration of 
many types of specialists in legal and financial activities, notably the 
corporation lawyer and the certified public accountant. Both of 
these groups operate in a world of intangibles. Their activities are 
couched in a universe of discourse that is unintelligible to the lay- 
man. They form highly specialized publics within the larger special 
public of the stock exchange. The complexity of any effort at con- 
trol of companies operating in this world of intangibles is evident, 
whether that control be attempted from within or without .77 

In addition to the information required at the time of listing, the 
Exchange attempts to anticipate every possible contingency in the 
affairs of the corporation admitted to trading. Some of these con- 
tingencies can be foreseen by a careful examination of the informa- 
tion furnished at the time of listing. If a major crisis is obviously 

%6 This list contains a representative few of the items required by the Chicago 
Stock Exchange from its listing companies. It is taken from a current Listing A pplica- 
tion of the Exchange, which contains the following note: “The foregoing financial 
statements shall truly disclose the past operations and present condition of the appli- 
cant company and shall be certified to the Chicago Stock Exchange by duly qualified 


independent public accountants whose certificate shall be set forth in full as part of the 
application. Said financial statements shall be clear and informative.” 


*1 Few prospective buyers or sellers possess both the interest and the technical 
knowledge to understand much of this information in arriving at their market appraisal. 
The majority of investors and speculators form their market attitudes of a given se- 
curity from a very few standard items, such as the earnings per share of a stock and the 
number of times a company earns its bond interest. 
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imminent in the affairs of the company, the application will in all 
probability be denied. If a minor crisis arises after the shares have 
been listed, market attitudes will change and the shares will either 
advance or decline. If the crisis be of such a nature that the contin- 
ued solvency of the company is seriously threatened, the shares may 
be stricken from the list of the Exchange."* 

The precise nature and completeness of this running information 
required by the Exchange is difficult to define accurately or consist- 
ently. As Berle and Means point out, ‘‘A corporation can hardly 
issue to the market a slow cinema of all its activities.’”*® In a certain 
sense the position of the company may change daily. New orders 
come in, old customers are lost and new ones made, new contracts 
are made and old ones not renewed. Important information of major 
changes in the fortunes or policy of the company, however, must be 
published promptly if an adequate market appraisal is to be main- 
tained. Some of this information is of a routine or periodic nature, 
such as the announcement of earnings for specified periods or the 
publication of a balance sheet at stated intervals. Other information 
takes the form of a report to the market of a situation which cannot 
be anticipated and which occurs at highly irregular intervals in the 
history of a corporation. Such episodic information would include a 
sudden change in the general character of the business of a company, 
a drastic revision of its accounting policies, or the issue of a new 
stock or bond. 

In concluding this brief investigation into the control practiced 
by the Exchange over its listing companies through the publication 
of information, it is significant to call attention to the information 
which the Exchange does not require. Much of the information 
which the company is required to furnish is not so important to a 
correct formation of market attitudes as that which they are al- 

*8In recent years the Exchange has been faced with a new contingency in connec- 
tion with its listing companies. This is the refusal of a company to register with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Failure to do so means that the shares of the 
company must be delisted from the Exchange. E.g., in the year 1935, 96 companies 
with a total capitalization of 32,379,638 shares were delisted by the Chicago Stock 


Exchange for this reason. Data taken from Press Release of the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
December 31, 1935. 


19 Op. cit., p. 322. 
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lowed to omit. Such confidential information would include all data 
relative to the existence of pools operating in certain stocks, the num- 
ber of shares involved in the pool, the personnel of the group operat- 
ing the pool, the existence of options to purchase stock at certain 
prices, and other such intimate material. Such information will in 
all probability not be published by the Exchange unless it is forced 
to do so, for its publication at the time it is going on would seriously 
curtail one of the most important elements of security trading— 
secrecy. Such information as is available on these matters is always 
ex post facto and hence is of purely historical interest.?° 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has attempted to pene- 
trate the veil of secrecy which has hitherto surrounded much of this 
important information of the exchange. This body has required that 
all listed corporations make certain important disclosures to the pub- 
lic, notably the number of shares held at the end of every month by 
the officers and directors of the company. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has required the publication of the salaries and bonuses of cor- 
porate officials. The importance of this information is indicated by 
the extreme reluctance with which it was furnished by many large 
corporations. Such disclosures are important to present and poten- 
tial stockholders, since they indicate matters of considerable con- 
cern to the welfare of the company of which the stockholders are the 
nominal owners.” 


Ill. SOCIAL CONTROL OVER THE EXCHANGE 


We have suggested that the stock exchange is an institution 
whose efficient functioning is of great importance to the general pub- 
lic. Recognition of this importance is of relatively recent date in the 


20 An example of this belated publication of important information may be seen in 
the testimony concerning the pool in Sinclair Consolidated Oil conducted by Arthur 
Cutten and others (Hearings on Stock Exchange Practices, Part VI, pp. 3055 ff.). 


The exact nature of these disclosures are indicated as follows: ‘‘As of the close of 
each month every person who is directly or indirectly the beneficial owner of more than 
1o per cent of any registered issue of stock or who is a director or an officer of the 
issuer of such stock is required to file with the Commission and the exchange a state- 
ment of the amount of each such security which he holds together with such changes of 
ownership as have occurred during the month” (adapted from the ‘‘Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934,” The Security Markets, pp. 706-7). 
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United States as contrasted with many of the European nations.” 
In our consideration of social control in connection with the Ex- 
change, it remains for us to discuss the control exerted over the Ex- 
change itself in the interests of the general public, particularly that 
growing out of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. We cannot con- 
sider this question in detail and can point out only certain of its im- 
plications to the broader subject of social control. 

In his first Inaugural Address, President Roosevelt promised to 
“drive the money changers from the temple.” This promise initially 
received almost universal popular support, coming as it did after a 
period when the merchants and traders of securities had come to 
play so important a part in our economic life and the stock market 
had so long acted as the governor rather than the index of business 
activity. The collapse in security prices in 1929 was followed by an 
almost continuous decline for three and one-half years, and the pub- 
lic became more and more concerned. When the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration came to power the country was ready for drastic action.?3 

The action took the form of two principal pieces of legislation— 
the Securities Act of May 27, 1933, and the Securities Exchange Act 


22 ‘* |. The Continental exchanges are in a very real sense related to and con- 
trolled by their respective governments, this control varying in degree from that in 
Amsterdam, where the governmental control is more theoretical than actual and 
amounts to practical non-interference, to the Paris Bourse, established as a government 
monopoly, and the Berlin Exchange where the organization and operating practices 
are subject to governmental regulation. The London Exchange, in contrast to other 
leading foreign exchanges, is a voluntary, self-governing organization remarkably in- 
dependent of governmental control and influence, and similar in this important respect 
to the New York Stock Exchange’’ (Dickens, “Foreign Stock Exchanges,” op. cit., 
Pp. 554). 


23 For a number of years prior to the advent of the Roosevelt administration there 
had been sporadic legislative attempts to regulate the sale of securities to the general 
public. These attempts had taken the form of state ‘‘Blue Sky” laws, which were 
directed against the more palpable examples of fraud in security dealings. It is signifi- 
cant that these regulations were carried out for the most part against fraudulent trans- 
actions away from the stock exchanges and in securities not listed on any reputable 
exchange. The exchanges themselves were presumed to be willing and capable of reg- 
ulating their own affairs. In the work of protecting the public against fraud outside 
of the exchanges the various states had the co-operation of the Federal Post Office 
Department and the Department of Justice in cases involving the use of the mails and 
interstate transactions. Cf. G. Wright Hoffman, “Securities Exchange Act of 1934,” 
The Security Markets, pp. 700-701. 
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of June 6, 1934. The former Act was principally concerned with the 
publication of adequate information to the investing and speculat- 
ing public. In order to insure the accuracy of such disclosures the 
Act attempted to exercise control not only over the security dealers 
who originally offered the security for sale but also over those dealers 
who acted as intermediary agents of secondary distribution for a 
period of one year thereafter. Under the Act it was unlawful to offer 
for sale through the mails or in interstate commerce any security 
which had not been registered by the designated Federal agency.”4 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 enlarged the power of the 
federal government over the exchanges of the country and supple- 
mented the earlier Act in a number of important respects.> The Se- 
curities Exchange Act takes the point of view that the security mar- 
kets are an integral part of the national economy and as such should 
be under the supervision and regulation of the federal government. 
The Act has as its general objective the efficiency of the security 
markets, whose function should be (1) to evaluate securities at ap- 
proximately their “true values,” (2) to bring about the transfer of 
these securities in an orderly manner, and (3) to direct the flow of 
capital into those industries where it will be most beneficial to the 
national economy.”° 

The Act attempts to carry out these objectives by improving the 
mechanisms by which credit is employed in security dealings, by 
regulating the actual speculative machinery of the exchanges them- 
selves, by increasing the accuracy and adequate distribution of cor- 
porate information, and finally by improving the character of over- 
the-counter dealings.*7 The exchanges are subjected to an elaborate 
system of supervision based to a large extent on submission of perti- 

24 Under the original provisions of the Act this agency was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but it later became the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

2s For a discussion of these amendments to the Securities Act of 1933 which were 
incorporated in the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 cf. ibid., pp. 714-19. 

* Hoffman, ibid., pp. 701-2. These objectives are clearly ideals which can only be 
approximated in actual practice. 

27 The yearly volume of over-the-counter dealings (i.e., dealings in securities out- 
side of organized exchanges) is estimated at from two to three times that carried on in 
all of the nation’s exchanges combined. Control over these unorganized markets is very 
important but it is even more difficult than control over the exchanges. 
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nent information concerning their own activities, the activities of 
their members, and the activities of the companies whose securities 
are listed. Much of this information, it should be noted, was already 
insisted upon by the exchanges in the conduct of their own activ- 
ities, so that from this point of view the control exerted by the fed- 
eral government was merely an extension of that already in opera- 
tion. The important consideration from the standpoint of social con- 
trol, however, is that the Securities Exchange Act has required the 
exchanges to submit to the publication of any information concern- 
ing their activities, other than the exchanges themselves have seen 
fit to publish. The element of compulsion, not the information itself, 
is the significant fact. 

The most important theoretical question suggested by this attempt 
at social control over the security markets is whether or not such 
control is possible in any fundamental sense. Regulation of the ex- 
change from the point of view of the mechanics of trading, the pub- 
lication of information, and the filing of periodic reports to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is not only possible but is 
actually in operation. The federal government can enforce its police 
power over this type of interstate commerce so that many of the 
more obvious abuses of security speculation will be eliminated. 

The question remains, however, as to the degree to which this 
social control can be extended . It is a reasonable assumption that the 
complete regulation of the security markets was never the intention 
of the Roosevelt administration. Even if this had been the intention, 
such complete regulation would be impossible without destroying 
the basic principles of the free competitive market. The most im- 
portant of these principles is that every participant in the market, 
whether he be broker or customer, has the right to trade with his fel- 
lows in the interest of his own private profit. We have pointed out 
above certain of the necessary limitations which the Exchange itself 
has placed upon the business of trading so that the members will not 
cheat one another and the speculative public. These limitations are 
largely superficial in that they are merely intended to make the 
machinery of speculation run smoother for the ultimate profit of all 
concerned. The regulations of the federal government come for the 
most part under this same category. Any control in a more complete 
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sense would seriously curtail the right of the trader and speculator 
to make as much profit as he can and hence would interfere with the 
free play of the market as traditionally defined. 

In other words, any drastic control by the federal government 
over the activities of the market would mean a regulated market. 
A regulated market places definite limitations upon the operations 
of the individual speculator and hence from the speculative point of 
view is no market at all. Any such change in the basic function of 
the securities market would in turn threaten the values which under- 
lie the entire complex of private trade. These values are far more 
important as elements of social control than the speculative code, 
since they are always present beneath the comparatively superficial 
regulations of the code. The existing system of property relation- 
ships has one of its most characteristic manifestations in the business 
of security speculation as that activity has traditionally been de- 
fined. Under these circumstances any basic regulation of the se- 
curity markets is impossible without calling into question the sys- 
tem of property relationships itself. Such regulation is conceived to 
be in the interest of the general public. It is dubious if the majority 
of this general public would submit to any control which would in- 
volve such drastic violation of their fundamental values. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


COMMENT 


Dr. Merrill’s penetrating analysis brings out the fact that an economic 
institution of the type of a modern stock exchange involves, in spite of, 
and partly because of, its essentially competitive structure, at least three 
types of ‘“‘control” of men over men. He mentions the control by mores 
regulating to some extent the mutual interrelationships between the in- 
dividual members; next, the supervision and check exercised by the in- 
stitution itself, such as by statutes and bylaws; lastly, the recently de- 
veloped political control, represented in this country by the regulation of 
issue-prospectuses and by similar functions of the Securities Exchange 
Commission (since 1934). 

There are at least three other major groups of far more subtle and in- 
tricate modi operandi in consciously influencing “the market,” i.e., the 
behavior of the traders on an exchange. First, control by common law 
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in protecting contractual and other vested rights, and legal protection 
against criminal offense, automatically apply here too and need no men- 
tioning, except as compared with more specific regulations to the same 
effect. A second set of “social constraints” comprises the influences ex- 
erted by forces of capitalism, such as the security issuing units (public 
authorities and corporations); the investment bankers (issue houses and 
distributive agencies); major security purchasers, especially of the insti- 
tutional type (large insurance firms, etc.); and, lastly, commercial banks’ 
and other (private) creditors whose attitude in providing credit—under 
changing conditions and at changing prices—to the exchange operators 
and their customers is particularly significant from the point of view of 
public policy because of its continuous and organized character, usually 
presented as the money-market background of the stock exchange. Where- 
by we come, thirdly, to the most intricate field of credit control by central 
banks or other public and semipublic organs. It is usually exerted through 
managing the volume and price of credit available for the purchase and 
sale of securities, and is part and parcel of the monetary management of 
the country. As direct credit control it takes two conspicuous forms: the 
quantitative form such as dictating margin requirements to brokers and 
banks and the-qualitative approach of discriminative regulations about 
the permissible (or, in some countries, obligatory) holding of securities 
in institutional portfolios. Indirect credit management comprises all the 
factors of public policy the vector sum of which helps to determine trend 
and level of the market rate of interest as well as the inflationary or de- 
flationary expectations of the community. 

Thus, the analysis of the pricing process of an exchange is scarcely 
exhausted by mere reference to (usually unknown) supply schedules and 
demand curves. Such an approach may satisfy the current urge of eco- 
nomic theorists for mechanics-substitutes to arrive at a mechanics, rather 
than a causal, interpretation of the market; from the sociologist’s point 
of view it is the interplay of numerous “controls” which naturally at- 
tracts the attention. This approach is appropriate because it tends to 
bring out the problems and aspects which are relevant for policy. On the 
other hand, however, the mere gathering and classifying of control data, 
or of data indicative of control, compares with sociological analysis, just 
about as the deciphering of old coins compares with the economic anal- 
ysis of monetary history. The control approach tends to expand the mean- 
ing of its fundamental concept, until it virtually coincides with that of 
an all-embracing theory of social relations and threatens to lose signifi- 
cance for scientific or policy purposes (except as data collection). 


| 
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Obviously, each individual measure or kind of control derives its re- 
spective dignity from its relevance to the essential function of the institu- 
tion. There are “rules of the game” of a technical type which have to do 
with the efficiency of its performance (e.g., the number of securities 
handled per unit of time, the quick spread of information about quota- 
tions, etc.). There are issues of business ethics involved, to which Dr. 
Merrill seems to refer most often. In this respect sociological analysis 
would be extremely fruitful; but it has scarcely been attempted so far. 
The significance of regulations to exclude “‘cheating” and to insure “fair 
dealings” cannot be properly valued without analyzing the patterns of 
behavior which are characteristic of the persons involved. At any rate, 
the stock-exchange operators and the speculating public are far from 

, being representatives of the typical homo oeconomicus; the fact that well- 
informed American scholars (and similarly J. M. Keynes in his latest 
book) tend to assign him this position is in itself a significant indication 
of substantial changes either in the structure of capitalism or at least in 
the outlook of the intelligentsia in the present phase of financial history. 

Nothing short, however, of a thorough understanding of the marketing 
of the stock exchange permits a relevant appraisal of the different con- 
trols to which it is subjected. How far does its price-making mechanism 
determine or indicate the future trend of the cyclical course in production? 
the distribution of capital among different occupational uses? the flow 
of funds and the rate of interest in short-term and in long-term credits? 
the investment policies and the welfare of individual and institutional 
investors? the excess or lack of speculative urge?—to mention but a few 
questions. Control over the exchange, direct or indirect, receives its 
“‘meaning” from the effect it is supposed to, and actually does, exert in 
these directions. Laws which do not mention the exchanges—e.g., the 
Johnson Act of 1933—are often far more significant than elaborate rules 
for their members as to proper behavior. If the study of social control 
is not to deteriorate into the mere application of a current jargon (“that 
has become the stock in trade—and often the sole intellectual capital 
....”) it has to evolve its standards of choice between the important 
and the unimportant; and this can only be achieved in terms of a function- 
al approach. Whether or not, for instance, the bylaws of an exchange are 
“interesting,” or a matter of a collector’s fancy, can only be decided upon 
when confronted with the mechanics of the exchange, on the one hand, 
and with the functional problems of its pricing process, on the other hand. 

Students of the “human’’ as well as of the “economic” aspects of the 

tL. Wirth, in this Journal, November, 1937, p. 483. 
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modern capital market will be gratified by Dr. Merrill’s analysis of a few 
outstanding forms of control. But his approach points to a number of 
difficulties inherent in this type of study. The emphasis on the more ap- 
parent or concrete power of men over men as implied in the aspects of 
control which he points out is likely to deter from the more abstract and 
remote relationships between different markets or between markets and 
the institutional setups of our society. Furthermore, the focusing on an 
institutional body, and on the mutual relations of its components, rather 
than on the underlying social process, and its relevant functions, involves 
the risk of narrowing the explored horizon. The case of the recently in- 
troduced Security Exchange Commission and of its regulative activities 
is instructive indeed. Of course, they have to do with the “fairness” of 
dealings between seller and buyer; but this raises rather than answers 
questions. Assuming that the moralistic concepts implied are properly 
determined, the question as to the relevant aspects from the functional 
point of view arises. The present writer believes that the recent regula- 
tions are a wholesome method of exterminating certain abuses. But how 
important have the regulations proved to be even within this limited 
scope? And how far did they help to “bring back confidence,” to “pro- 
tect the public,” and to achieve this “with the least possible interference 
to honest business,” as the President’s message to Congress of March 29, 
1933, promised? How far did these achievements insure, as Senator 
Fletcher wanted in the statement accompanying the Finance Committee’s 
bill, that “the operation of securities exchanges shall never again intensify 
a business depression, or help precipitate a business depression”? The 
science of Wirtschaftspolitik consists largely of comparing the aims of a 
policy with its actual (or probable) results, and the same holds for the 
analysis of every type of organized social restraint. 

Of course, the multiplicity of causes and effects may not always permit 
the candid investigator to arrive at definite conclusions. But it is always 
the privilege, if not the duty, of the scientist to avoid the effect of the 
current emotional heat and instead to turn the cold light of impartial 
reason on the scene. He would illuminate at once the biases and wishful 
thoughts of the quarreling interests, instead of joining without resistance, 
and without decisive argument, the one or the other party. 


MELcHIOR PALYI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Quoted by H. E. Hansen, “Highlights of Stock Exchange Regulation: Hopes and 
Promises in Retrospect,” Annalist, 1937, p. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL CRISES 


IRENE TITUS MALAMUD 


ABSTRACT 

An attempt is made to gain insight into the psychological mechanisms operative in 
the process of the Russian Revolution on the basis of an analysis of two representative 
leaders. The widely divergent psychological organizations of Gorki and Andreyev, 
as gathered from their life-histories and literary productions, provide us with accentu- 
ated characterizations of the conflicting emotional trends that have developed in Russia 
throughout the process leading up to the crisis in 1917. Andreyev, representing a 
certain portion of the intelligentsia, reflects the primitive tendencies as they existed 
in the years panties the first stage of the revolution—the abortive attempt in 1905— 
while in Gorki we find a reflection of the struggle and the final triumph of the mature, 
real needs, which came into being after 1905 and culminated in the revolution of 1917 
and the readjustment after it. 

Within recent years there has been a noticeable trend in the direc- 
tion of a psychological approach to the study of groups and group 
behavior in the literature of both sociology and psychology. Psy- 
chology has begun to consider more and more the social situation 
as it affects the human being as an individual, and sociology has 
reached out into the field of psychology for new approaches to the 
understanding of groups. 

In line with this type of approach the present paper will attempt 
a consideration of a social crisis, since it is felt that in a crisis situa- 
tion the mechanisms involved are sharpened and heightened, making 
them more accessible for observation and study. The recent Russian 
Revolution has been chosen since it represents a major social crisis 
that has occurred lately enough to render information available 
more or less directly. 

By assuming a sociopsychological approach it is implied that the 
psychology of the persons involved in the revolutionary process may 
be utilized as a means of arriving at the mechanisms of group be- 
havior.* Acting on this assumption, it is felt that a psychological 

t As a point of departure it is proposed to investigate the development of the Russian 
Revolution, using as a working hypothesis the assumption that its manifestations are 


the expressions of certain psychological mechanisms working under the surface and lead- 
ing up toa crisis. These mechanisms have their roots in the psychological organizations 
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analysis of such leaders will give an understanding of the conflicts 
of the group; the development and selection of leaders and the suc- 
cessive popular shifts to leaders of divergent psychological organiza- 
tions will reveal the social process in its developmental aspect. 

In order to make such an analysis it is necessary to study the 
personalities of leaders whose psychology is accessible. For this 
reason the persons selected for purposes of this study were two 
leaders of the Russian Revolution who were prominent in the field 
of literature; through the expressions of their personalities in crea- 
tive writing it may be possible to get at their psychology and to test 
the foregoing hypothesis. Leonid Andreyev and Maxim Gorki were 
leaders whose most important work was done in their capacity as 
writers, although Gorki also took an active part in the actual revolu- 
tion. In addition to the wide range of their creative writing, ade- 
quate biographical material is also available. These particular men 
furnish a clear-cut contrast, both as to their individual personalities 
and as to the groups for whom they served as leaders. 

In the analysis of these two men and their relationship to the 
Russian situation, some suggestions from the field of psychology 
seem to offer fruitful points of departure. One possible approach is 
suggested by the theories of C. G. Jung, especially as he develops 
them in his book Psychological Types.? He discusses the thesis that 
conflicts between two opposing psychological tendencies, introver- 
sion and extraversion, may result in crises both in the individual 
and in the group. If the social situation is such as to prevent the 
satisfaction of one or the other tendency in a great part of a popu- 
lation, repression will occur and a tremendous amount of psycho- 


and conflicts of the members of a given group. Particularly important is the fact that 
these individual members, being in certain settings and subject to dynamic social inter- 
action, develop unique ways of reacting to the situation in which they live. This results in 
specific attitudes which may be more or less accentuated in each of the members of the 
group. The greater this accentuation is the more likely this person will be to express in 
his reactions, the needs of the group as a whole. Given some adequate means of express- 
ing these reactions, such a person will tend to become a leader of the group. 

If this is true, such a leader will furnish a suitable medium for discovering the 
underlying conflicts of the group. He will be a microcosm in which is reflected the larger 
macrocosm. 


2C. G. Jung, Psychological Types (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926). 
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logical energy will be held in leash which, if repressed too far, will 
break forth against the repressing forces. 

The process of the revolution in Russia may be said to have 
started, sociologically, following the Congress of Vienna when a 
definite policy was established by Tsar Alexander I to keep out the 
democratic idealism of the French Revolution. Schapiro says: 

The Holy Alliance [initiated by Tsar Alexander I of Russia] may be regarded 
.... as an expression of the state of mind of the restored monarchs regarding 
the great problems raised by the French Revolution. Once more benevolent 
despotism prepared to make democracy undesirable by making it needless.3 

When Nicholas I succeeded Alexander, however, this despotism 
ceased to be “benevolent” and his organized efforts to repress liberal- 
ism became known as the “Nicholas system.’”’ Autocracy was main- 
tained by brute force in Russia until the more liberal reign of 
Alexander II under whom the serfs were finally freed in 1861. This 
liberalism was of short duration, however, as Alexander II became 
frightened at the forces which he released, and he soon attempted to 
revert to the policies of his predecessors. 

It was not so easy to curb these forces once they had begun to 
express themselves, however; and the struggle for reform and modifi- 
cation became more and more intensified the more attempts were 
made to destroy it. It finally culminated in the abortive revolution 
of 1905, which might be considered actually as the first step in the 
final and successful revolution of 1917. 

Russia, then, at the beginning of the prerevolutionary period may 
be thought of as having arrived at that point in history when she 
should have begun to adjust herself, as had the rest of Europe, to 
the developments of the industrial revolution and the new science. 
Instead, these new factors were kept out and all attempts at reason 
and logic were repressed. Autocracy ruled supreme and was not to 
be questioned. When speech and expression of emotion and intellect 
are denied, there begins a turning-back of this energy into the self. 
Russia during the nineteenth century was known as a country of 
“dreamy, mystical people’ whose most obvious characteristic was 
a queer morbidity hard for the rest of the Western world to under- 


3 J.S. Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European History (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 
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stand. Introverted tendencies became more and more highly differ- 
entiated until the common personality of the individual Russian was 
that of an “‘idealistic dreamer’’ far removed from reality. 

This quality is well expressed in group activity in the cult of the 
“‘Narodnichestvo” which appeared among the intelligentsia during 
the 1870’s. This cult of the “people” was developed by the intel- 
lectuals as an expression of their long-repressed “‘feeling,” as Jung 
defines it, in which they turned to the masses and idealized them. 
The “‘people” were given all the virtues, and the intellectuals com- =: 
pletely blinded themselves to conditions as they actually existed 
among the lower classes. Those individuals who were most highly 
introverted found themselves welcomed as leaders and were followed 
by large numbers of people. Leonid Andreyev was an outstanding 
example of this type of leader whose writings appear mystical and 
so symbolic as to be, at times, almost meaningless to an outsider, 
but who gained popularity with the people far beyond the recogni- 
tion his literary ability would warrant. The “terrorists’’ who became 
the later revolutionary leaders were given small recognition or im- 
portance at this time. 

When the differentiation of this tendency had become too extreme 
with a corresponding repression of its opposite, we find the repressed 
tendency beginning to break through in the first revolution of 1905. 
Even though this revolution failed, it gave the necessary beginning 
of the release of the hitherto repressed, extraverted tendencies, and 
nothing could stop its progress to its inevitable conclusion. At the 
same time the leadership began to shift to those persons who, like 
Maxim Gorki, expressed this particular tendency the most clearly | 
in their own personalities. The release of repression swept all before | 
it and destroyed everything that reminded it of the old order. As 
in any revolution, this one went to extremes at first, but eventually — | 
began to swing back to some sort of equilibrium. Any revolution 
when it is over represents a balance in which both tendencies are 
allowed some satisfaction. 

In the lives and literary productions of Andreyev and Gorki we 
find a crystallization of these two tendencies differentiated to the 
highest degree and representative of the exaggerations of the psy- 
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chological trends that we see coming to the surface in the various 
classes of people who were active in bringing about the revolution. 
One does not mean to imply that there were actually two camps led 
by Andreyev and Gorki in pre-Revolutionary Russia. Rather the 
accentuation of these tendencies as they occurred in these two men, 
and as they probably did not occur in many of the others, served to 
bring out in bold relief those emotional tendencies which were pres- 
ent in a more diffuse way in the participants of this crisis. 

If it is possible to consider either one of these two trends as chrono- 
logically preceding the other, we could look upon the appearance of 
the cult of the “Narod’’as representing the more primitive attempt 
on the part of the intellectuals to identify themselves with the 
people and with their problems, and the life and spiritual adventures 
of Andreyev are most highly symbolic of this trend in the process of 
the revolution. His birth in 1871 coincided exactly with the first 
appearance of this movement, and his death in 1919 came at the 
time of the final triumph of the “people”—the Narod—when they 
ruthlessly destroyed not only their oppressors but the idealists as 
well. Grim reality had little use for mystical idealism. 

Andreyev’s development from the earliest years is significant in 
this respect. His father was a member of the upper middle classes, 
but at the father’s death the family was left in extreme poverty, 
and from the time he was small he led a miserable existence. Until 
his first marriage in 1902 his life was an unhappy struggle against 
poverty, bitterness, and loneliness. During his school days he often 
went hungry, brooded over his ill fortune, and was too proud to let his 
fellow-students know of his plight. He made three attempts at sui- 
cide during this period and also began to drink heavily. All through 
the rest of his life he was subject to periodical fits of drinking. He 
made some attempts to write but was entirely unsuccessful and 
turned to the practice of law. This venture proved a failure, and 
after a time he returned to the field of literature by way of the 
periodical press. His early writing was influenced by Gorki and 
Ibsen, but it was not until he discovered Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
that he found himself and turned to creative writing. His first 
stories were published in 1901, and he became immediately famous. 
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From that time until the revolution in 1905 he was considered one 
of the most outstanding and well-known writers in Russia. The 
revolution in 1905 filled him with horror, and the death of his wife 
in 1906 left him thoroughly imbittered against life. Relatively little 
is known of the last ten years of his life as he became more and more 
withdrawn. He married again and left Russia for Finland where he 
built a home—a gloomy structure well suited to his feelings in those 
years. All through this period there was a downward trend in his 
activities. The declaration of war in 1914 found him in a state of 
depression and foreboding. During the war years he developed a 
feeling of disillusionment of which the long-fought-for revolution 
when it finally came was the crushing factor. When the thing for 
which he had worked all his life was actually accomplished, it killed 
him as it did the class for which he stood.‘ 

An analysis of the undercurrents in the life of the Russian people 
during these years shows the intimate relationship existing between 
the life and works of Andreyev and the early stages of the revolution. 
Intellectual Russia, stamped with the influences of Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Ibsen, turned to the deification of the peasant as a protest 
against the tyranny and repression of the tsars. Andreyev became 
identified with this movement, and it was manifested in him as it 
was with the “intellectuals” —a love and idealization of the idea of 
the “peasant,” but a dislike and aversion for the peasants them- 
selves. This is shown in various incidents in Andreyev’s life of 
which he tells in his autobiography. He continually seeks to express 
to these people of the lower classes the idealized love he feels for them 
but he is always rebuffed by their apparent stupidity and indiffer- 
ence. A typical incident occurred one day in winter when he went 
out to skate on the river. He paused and looked out over the snowy 
expanse of the country with the village looking white and peaceful 
beside the river. He was thrilled with the beauty of the scene and 
filled with love for the kindly villagers. He dreamed of this imagi- 
nary world and felt lonely so far away with only the snow about him. 
Just then he heard the church bells in the village and thought to 
himself of how much he loved the “dear people’? who understood 


4 Alexander Kaun, Leonid Andreyev (New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1924). 
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him and whom he loved. But when he returned to the village he 
saw only the usual squalor and ugliness, and the stupid, dirty peas- 
ants with their starving children.’ He had an underlying contempt 
for his fellow-men which he expresses in one of his stories in which 
two soldiers are discussing a rebellion which has taken place. The 
first soldier says: 

“Dominion must be destroyed.” 

[The other answers:] “The slaves must be destroyed. There is no such 
thing as dominion—slavery alone exists. .. . . ~ 

“But the people love liberty.” 

“No, they merely fear the whip. When they learn to love liberty they will 
be free.’’ 


Andreyev, as well as his fellow-intellectuals, built up an ideal 
world in which, because it was so far from reality, he dwelt alone 
and had an uneasy knowledge of his loneliness. Professor L. 
Milukov, in an essay on Andreyev, says: 


Andreyev purposely chose his topics, not from the world unknown but from 
everyday life. It is here he searched for the unknown, while trying to discover 
a deeper sense in everyday reality—a sense unheeded by the ordinary observer. 
Everything that has happened was, for Andreyev, a problem, psychological 
and philosophical; or rather he looked at the smallest occurrence as a mani- 
festation of one single problem that tormented his soul, the problem of human 
aloofness—solitary in the midst of the most conventional phenomena... . 
the dominating feature of his writings is a woeful fear of solitude and an eager 
yearning for human solidarity.’ 


He tries to tell himself that this loneliness is premeditated— 
something to be desired. In one story the hero builds himself a kind 
of fortress into which he retires and watches the world from his 
window. One day he speaks of his ideas to a simple, uneducated 
girl whom he is going to marry. He says: 


What good does one find in mankind? When I am alone I am my own master 
but among men you never know what attitude to take to please them. They 
drag you into drunkenness and gambling; then they denounce you to your 
superiors. Some of them accept bribes and allow themselves to become corrupt. 
I do not like that—I love tranquillity. 


8 Ibid., p. 42. 

*L. Andreyev, When the King Loses His Head, etc. (New York: International Book 
Publishing Co., 1920), p. 42. 

1 Samson in Chains (New York: Brentano’s Publishing Co., 1923), Introd., p. viii. 
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The girl is disgusted at his morbid and unhealthy aititude, and he 
decides that they should not marry.® 

Andreyev created a dream world and fought for it so long, and 
with such devotion, that he lost sight of the fact that his dreams 
were not reality. When, at the end of his life, the people won that 
for which they had been struggling for so many years and he was 
faced with the reality of his dreams, he found that he had created, 
as did Frankenstein before him, a monster which destroyed him. 
He tried to reorganize this world which was suddenly so strange to 
him in terms of infantile protests against reality. His apppeal to the 
Allies after the revolution in 1917 to put down the Bolsheviki is an 
excellent example of this feeling. At the time of his death he was 
in the midst of arrangements to come to America on a lecture tour 
to plead for help against the bolshevist government. 

The genesis for this type of behavior lies in the revolution of 1905 
when Andreyev was forced to realize for the first time just what 
revolutionary reality meant. As his dream world began to crumple 
under his feet he withdrew more and more into the world of ideas, 
and was further frightened and disillusioned when he saw that he 
was losing his hold on the reading public at the same time. Be- 
wildered and lost, he regressed to more and more primitive levels of 
behavior and thought. 

Essentially different was the development and psychological 
organization of Maxim Gorki. Born two years before Andreyev, his 
early life and family background can be considered as typical of the 
lower classes of that period. By the time he was sixteen he had 
been apprenticed to various types of labor, but was restless and 
moved about from one place to another. When he was sixteen he 
was taught to read by a cook on a Volga River boat where he was 
working, and this stimulated him to want further education. He 
went to Kazan where he hoped to get a “free” scholarship at the uni- 
versity, but he soon found that such scholarships were not for persons 
of his type. He remained in Kazan working as a baker in a dirty, 
damp cellar and spent all his free time reading and discussing prob- 
lems with the small groups of intellectuals that centered around the 


8 L. Andreyev, At the Window, as quoted from S. Persky, Russian Novelists (Boston: 
John Luce Co., 1913), p. 16. 
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university. He was much impressed with his first contacts with the 
idealism of the intellectuals although he was not quite able to feel 
as they did. He says: 


When they spoke of the people . . . . I could not make myself think on that 
matter in the same lines as the others did. For them the people were an incarna- 
tion of wisdom, spiritual beauty and kind-heartedness—a being very nearly 
god-like .... and a receptacle of all things beautiful, stately and just. I did 
not know such a people—I had seen carpenters, loaders, bricklayers. I knew 
Jacob Ossip and Gregori... . . 

The words of the people-worshippers fell like refreshing rain on my heart. 
One of them said, ““Hundreds—thousands of such splendid people will assemble 
together, occupy all the important posts in Russia and immediately transform 
the whole life.’’ 


This is an excellent expression of the naive and unreal conception 
of the revolution which existed in the minds of the highly introverted 
dreamers of the intelligentsia. 

For two or three years Gorki tried to accept the idealism of these 
intellectuals and identified himself with their labors. Then his health 
broke down from too close confinement in poor living and working 
quarters and he went out “‘on the road” as a vagabond. For several 
years he wandered over Russia, living with the peasants and workers, 
suffering from cold and hunger. Then he returned to Nizhni 
Novgorod, where he was again drawn into a group of young intel- 
lectuals. This time, however, his experiences with the people had 
clarified his feelings of the unreality of these intellectuals. 

After all I had seen, the life of the clever and kind “intelligentsia”? seemed 
to me both dull and colorless; it seemed to flow outside that delicious, shadowy 
bustle that formed the sickly actuality of the unbroken, everyday life. It seemed 
that the “‘intelligentsia’’ was not conscious of its own isolation in the small 
dirty town. 

I had neither the brains nor the imagination nor the power to join together 
these two worlds—separated by a deep split of natural estrangement... . . The 
reason of it, to my mind, lies in a deep, I should say racial, anyway inner, moral 
isolation. On the one side tosses about eternally and senselessly the power of 
instinct; on the other flutters, like a wingless bird, the reason, locked up in a 
filthy cage of actuality. I think that in no other country have the creative powers 
of life been torn apart so mercilessly as they have been in Russia. The anxious 
perception of the moral alienation of the “intelligentsia,” that is, the intellectual 


9M. Gorki, My University Days (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1923), pp. 85-87. 
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principle from the popular element, has persecuted me all my life. Gradually 
this grew into the presentiment of a catastrophe.” 

This dissatisfaction with the unreal plans and dreams of the 
intellectuals soon drove him away from Nizhni Novgorod, and he 
took up his wanderings again. His first story was published while 
he was working in the railroad shops in Tiflis in 1892. By 1895 he 
had published many stories and gained wide recognition. He went 
to Petrograd and allied himself with the Social Democrats and wrote 
for the Marxist review, the Zhisn. He took an active part in the 
1905 revolution, and after its failure was forced to leave the country. 
He remained in exile until shortly before the World War, working 
all the time for the cause of the revolution. He was prominent in 
the 1917 revolution and did much to save some few writers and 
intellectuals from destruction. D. S. Mirsky says of him that he 
salvaged some part of civilization from the revolutionary cata- 
clysm.™ He died only recently, having been regarded in post-Revo- 
lutionary Russia as one of their “Grand Old Men.” 

Gorki came from the ranks of the proletariat. His friends from 
earliest childhood were members of the working classes, and his 
years of wandering about the Russian countryside brought him 
equally close to the Russia peasant. He did not hold himself aloof 
from the people but was one of them, and his writings are expressions 
of the people rather than about them. R. Grigoriev says of him: 

Gorki is all of the people. He is elemental, he is vast, he is a continuation of 
the people just as the people are a continuation of Gorki. None in present-day 
Russia has more right to be called the writer of the people . . . . not because the 


people are the subject of his artistic work; many have treated the same subject 


.... but because his writings are not pictures of the people but their self- 
revelation.” 


He was a realist, seeing the misery about him, feeling the horror 
of it, and working in every way to bring about a change. He did 


1° Tbid., p. 226. It is interesting to find expressed here, practically in the same words, 
the concepts advanced by Jung in his explanation of the psychological background of 
social events. (Italics mine.) 

™ Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1926), 
p. 111. 


™M. J. Olgin, Guide to Russian Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920), p. 228. 
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not escape into a world of ideas but faced the actual situation and 
expressed the feelings of the unhappy lower classes. All his char- 
acters are vagabonds—not of the hopeless types of previous writers, 
but vagabonds who have not lost all feeling of beauty and who, 
above all, have a consciousness of themselves—almost a pride in 
themselves. Man is the important thing in the universe; nothing 
else matters. In his play At the Bottom one of the characters, Satin, 
says: 

Man—he is truth. What is man? He... . all in one. That’s tremendous. 
In that are all beginnings and all endings. All—in man, all—for man. Man 


alone exists, everything else is the work of his hand and his brain. Man—that 
is magnificent. There’s such a pride in the word.8 


In his story “Creatures That Once Were Men’’ occurs this passage: 


Petunikoff smiled the smile of the conqueror and went back into the doss- 
house but suddenly stopped and trembled. At the door facing him stood an old 
man with a large stick in his hand and a large bag on his back—a horrible old 
man in rags and tatters which covered his bony figure. 

“What are you? Who are you?” shouted Petunikoff. 

“A man.... ,”’ he answered in a hoarse voice. This hoarseness pleased and 
tranquillized Petunikoff. He even smiled. 


“A man! And are there really men like you?” Stepping aside he let the old 
man pass. He went, slowly. 

“Men of various kinds .... as God wills... .. There are worse than me 
.... Still worse..... 
As Chesterton remarked in the Preface to this volume: “Who but 
Gorki would think of answering the question: ‘Who are you?’ 
simply by saying: ‘A man.’ ” 

In his writings he is constantly expressing his feelings of participa- 
tion with others. In his powerful story “Twenty-six Men and a Girl” 
he says, speaking of the love and worship these twenty-six brutalized 
bakers had for a little milliner girl across the court: ‘We loved, 
maybe, not what was really good, but you see there were twenty- 
six of us and so we always wanted to see what was precious to us 
held sacred by the rest.’”"* The essential value of the “object’’ lay 


13 M. Gorki, At the Bottom (New York: Samuel French, Ltd., 1930), p. 123. 


14M. Gorki, Creatures That Once Were Men and Other Stories (Modern Library Edi- 
tion; New York: Boni & Liveright, 1918), p. 103. 
Ibid., p. 111. 
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in the estimation of the group rather than in some inherent quality 
of the object itseli—an excellent expression of one of the character- 
istics pointed out by Jung as typical of the extraverted attitude. 

During his wanderings he found himself in a seaport town and 
got a job on the docks. In speaking of this he gives a vivid expression 
of his complete mingling with others. He says: “There among the 
longshoremen and tramps....I felt like a piece of iron thrown 
into the midst of red-hot coals. Every day satiated me with a multi- 
tude of sharp, burning sensations.”"*® At night as he worked with 
them in the difficult labor of the dock-worker he was thrilled at 
what he felt to be their mood and character. He says: 

The heroic poetry of labor . . . . they worked as if they were playing, with 
gay enthusiasm of children, with that intoxicating joy of accomplishing a task 
which is only surpassed in the embrace of a woman..... That night I lived 


through such joy as I had never experienced; my soul was lit up with a desire to 
spend my whole life in such a half-mad ecstasy of activity.” 


Quite different is this feeling of participation from the cold, un- 
successful reactions of Andreyev in his contacts with the “people” 
whom he tries to love. 

Unlike Andreyev, then, Gorki was well in resonance with his sur- 
roundings. He adapted himself to changing conditions, and when 
the actual revolution arrived he was not disillusioned and despairing 
because the reality was so far from the ideal conception that had 
been built up in the minds of the idealists. He was often disgusted 
with the actual events, but when he could do nothing about it he 
adjusted himself and was able to maintain his position throughout 
those stormy days. 

Gorki was able to effect a compromise between these two tenden- 
cies even while remaining essentially and fundamentally extraverted. 
After the revolution he was talking with a simple workingman, 
trying to explain to him the meaning of the complicated regime 
being developed by the Bolsheviki. Gorki himself had accepted it. 
He had gone along with events as they happened, accommodating 
himself to each sucessive stage. When he returned to the “people” 
as spokesman for the new order he found himself no longer entirely 


© My University Days, p. 12. 17 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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one of them. They had not changed essentially any more than had 


the smaller group at the other extreme—the intellectuals. This 
workingman said to Gorki: 

Love and hunger govern the world. All this is of no use whatever... . all 
these Academies, sciences, aeroplanes, they are superfluous. One needs only a 
peaceful corner—and a woman whom I could take in my arms . . . . there, that’s 
all. You reason like the “intelligentsia,” you are not one of us any more; for 
you, an idea is above the people. .. . . 

You are with us but you are not one of us. The intelligentsia enjoys worrying, 
she is used from the Dark Ages to join all revolt. Like Christ who was an idealist 
and revolted for heavenly aims, so revolts the ‘intelligentsia’ for an utopia. 
The workman rises for the sake of the revolution, but having finally usurped 
the power do you suppose he will consent to govern? They will all disperse and 
every one of them .... will build himself a quiet refuge... . we must free 
ourselves from superfluous labor. A man needs so little. No, truly speaking, we 
have too many unnecessary things—and they all come from the intelligentsia— 
therefore, I say, the intelligentsia is an unwholesome lot. 


Gorki thought of the workingman’s words: 


After my conversation with him I unwillingly began to think: what if it is 
actually the case that millions of Russian peasants bear the abominable pains 
of Revolution, only fostering in the depths of their souls the hope that it will 
free them from labor? A minimum of labor brings a maximum of delight, that 
idea is fascinating and tempting like all that is impracticable—like all Utopia.* 


In this short passage is shown the essential contrast between the 
manifestations of these two psychological tendencies. The peasant 
represents that portion of the group which is essentially extraverted 
but has been forced to develop introversion. Hence, his “‘idea’’ is 
comparatively simple and naive, or, in Jung’s terms, infantile and 
archaic. During the actual revolution which was the expression of 
the repressed extraversion he was able to function effectively, going 
directly to the point which seemed to him would bring him the 
“ideal” he desired. The intellectual, or real introvert, on the other 
hand, expressed an infantile and archaic extraversion which was 
developed in compensation and was consequently appalled at the 
actual measures necessary to obtain the goal. Gorki representing 
the group which was able to solve the conflict more or less satis- 
factorily, was able to see the end in realistic terms and, although 


8 Tbid., pp. 101-3. 
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somewhat disapproving of both the means and the goal, accepted a 
compromise and functioned as a leader to the end. 

In the foregoing has been presented a somewhat schematized dis- 
cussion of Leonid Andreyev and Maxim Gorki with their character- 
istic life-histories and struggles, their meaning to the masses, and 
their ultimate fate at the hands of the revolution. Even superficially 
it is striking to see the difference in their relationship with the people 
and the effect the revolution had upon this relation. Andreyev’s 
appeal was sudden and meteoric. Almost overnight he grew into 
a national figure with a tremendous effect on popular thought. In 
contrast to this Gorki’s influence grew slowly but steadily and main- 
tained itself throughout the changing order of his lifetime. Andreyev 
dropped out of the life of the Russian people as suddenly as he came 
into it. The periods at which their influence was the strongest are 
especially characteristic of the different needs they expressed. 
Andreyev was most important at the inception of the final stages 
of the revolutionary process while Gorki was important during the 
actual revolution and in the reconstruction period after it. 

These factors are at the center of the mechanisms of the particular 
conflict that was expressed in the revolution and the subsequent 
readjustment—the deeply repressed yearning for free expression of 
individual feeling, in the masses, the desire to live life in relationship 
to and contact with one’s fellows. These needs were successfully 
repressed until the 1905 revolution by the autocratic regime and 
were blocked until they forced the development of what Jung would 
call infantile, archaic fantasy. When that stage was reached the 
utopistic fantasy of Andreyev adequately expressed the emotional 
life of the people as a whole. Idealistic, dreamy, and mystical, he 
projected into his writings the innermost, repressed emotional 
trends of his time. He functions as an almost classical example of 
“symbolism,” as Jung describes it. For Jung a symbol is that which 
expresses a relatively unknown fact in the best possible way. “The 
living symbol shapes and formulates an essential unconscious factor, 
and the more general this factor, the more general the operation 
of the symbol.’ 


19 Op. cit., p. 605. 
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Much of Andreyev’s writing is symbolical—and it is its symbolic 
character that would seem to account for its popularity rather than 
its actual content. When the emotional, unconscious needs which 
he expressed were brought out into the open by the revolution, his 
symbolism became empty and his appeal disappeared, leaving him 
to be judged objectively on his literary merits. 

With the beginning of the breakdown of the repressing forces 
Gorki began to gain influence. His was not an artificial, autistic, 
and idealized love for the people but a mature need for contact and 
emotional expression. 

The reaction of both men to the revolution and the reaction of 
the people to them serves to accentuate their roles as reflectors of 
events of their times, and shows strikingly the value of an analysis 
of this type for gaining insight into the conflicts which resulted in 
the revolution—the inception and birth of the Narodnichestvo, a 
necessary precursor of the final stage of the revolution, as reflected 
in Andreyev and the maturation of the Narod itself and its emanci- 
pation from childish fantasy as reflected in Gorki. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION" 
A. R. LINDESMITH 


ABSTRACT 

Current theories of drug addiction tend to be moralistic rather than scientific. 
Any satisfactory theory must attempt to account for the fact that the repeated adminis- 
tration of opiates sometimes is followed by addiction and sometimes is not. The factor 
which accounts for this differential effect appears to be the person’s knowledge or 
belief, supplied him by his cultural milieu, concerning the nature of the distress that 
accompanies the sudden cessation of the opiate. If he fails to realize the connection 
between this distress and the opiate he escapes addiction, whereas if he attributes the 
discomfort to the opiate and thereafter uses the opiate to alleviate it he invariably 
becomes addicted. Addiction is generated in the process of using the drug consciousl: 
to alleviate withdrawal distress. No exceptions to this theory could be found. It is 
confirmed by analysis of certain aspects of addict argot and by the consideration of 
certain types of crucial cases. The theory provides a simple means of accounting for 
many aspects of the habit. It is methodologically significant in that it is based upon 
case data and is at the same time universal in form and subject to definite verification 
or disproof. 

The problem of drug addiction has been an important one in this 
country for several decades and has proved to be a difficult one to 
_ handle from a theoretical as well as from a therapeutic standpoint. 
In spite of more than a half-century of experimentation with “cures,” 
the drug addict has continued to relapse and thereby aroused the 
wonder and ire of those who have attempted to treat him. It has 
frequently been said that the drug user cannot be cured “if he 
doesn’t want to be cured”; but this appears to beg the question, for 
it is the very essence of addiction that the victim desires to use the 
drug—and also at the same time desires to be free of it. An indica- 
tion of the strength of the addict’s attachment to his drug is fur- 
nished by the fact that when the Japanese government in 1929 
permitted unregistered opium-smokers in Formosa to register and 
gave them the choice of applying for either a cure or a license, only 
thirty out of approximately twenty-five thousand asked for the 
cure.” 


* The study on which this paper is based was carried out at the University of 
Chicago under the direction of Dr. Herbert Blumer. 

2 Report to the Council of the League of Nations by the Committee of Enquiry into the 
Control of Opium Smoking in the Far East, II (1930), 420. 
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Current explanations of the drug habit appear to center about a 
few general conceptions and modes of approach, none of which have 
led to convincing results. Psychiatrists have often regarded the use 
of opiates as an escape from life and have viewed addicts as defective 
persons seeking to compensate for, or avoid, their inferiorities and 
mental conflicts. As would be expected, addicts have been labeled 
as “psychopaths” with the assumption that the attachment of this 
ambiguous label in some mysterious way explained the phenomenon. 
Various statements as to the percentage of defective persons among 
addicts have not been accompanied by any comparison with the 
percentage of defective persons in the general nonaddicted popula- 
tion. In fact, the need or desirability of this sort of comparison 
does not seem to have occurred to the majority of these writers. 

This point of view contrasts the “psychopath,” who is assumed 
to be susceptible to addiction, with “normal” persons who are pre- 
sumed by implication to be immune, or, if they accidentally become 
addicted, they are said to quit and remain free. No evidence has 
been produced, however, which indicates that any but an exceedingly 
small percentage of addicts ever remain free of the drug for long 
periods of years,‘ and no “normal” person has ever been shown to 
be immune to the subtle influence of the drug. It appears from an 
examination of the literature that all ‘“‘normal” persons who have 
been foolhardy enough to imagine themselves immune and have 

3 This general view is not only widespread among psychiatrists but is popularly 
held as well. The great majority of writers in medical journals on this subject assume 
it. It may be found elaborated in a typical form in the following articles by L. Kolb: 
‘Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction,’ sour. Ment. Hyg., Vol. TX 
(October, 1925); ‘‘Drug Addiction in Relation to Crime,” ibid., (January, 1925); ‘“The 
Struggle for Cure and the Conscious Reasons for Relapse,’”’ Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., 
Vol. LXVI (July, 1927); and “‘Drug Addiction—a Study of Some Medical Cases,” 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., Vol. XX (1928). It is also developed by Dr. Schultz in 


“Rep. of the Comm. on Drug Addicts to Hon. R. C. Patterson, etc.,” as reported in 
Amer. Jour. Psychiat., Vol. X (1930-31). 

4Dansauer and Rieth (“Uber Morphinismus bei Kriegsbeshidigten,”’ in Arbeit 
und Gesundheit- Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, Vol. XVIII [1931]), found that 
96.7 per cent of 799 addicts had relapsed within five years after taking a cure. Relapse 
after more than ten years is sometimes mentioned. We ourselves were acquainted with 
an addict who stated that he had abstained for fifteen years before resuming the drug. 
We have never encountered or read an authentic account of any so-called cured addict 
who did not show by his attitudes toward the drug that the impulse to relapse was ac- 
tively present. 
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consequently experimented upon themselves and taken the drug 
steadily for any length of time have become addicts, or “junkers,” 
as they usually style themselves.’ The contention that any type of 
person can be readily cured of the drug habit in a permanent sense 
is without any support in terms of actual evidence. We have found 
that narcotic agents and others who are in close contact with the 
actual problem ordinarily acquire a wholesome fear of the drug and 
do not delude themselves concerning their own capacity to resist 
its influence. 

A French medical student® in the course of writing a thesis on 
morphine decided to experiment upon himself. For five consecutive 
days he took an injection each evening at about nine o’clock. He 
reported that after three or four injections he began to desire the 
next ones, and that it cost him a decided effort to refrain from using 
it the sixth night. He managed to carry out his plan, but clearly 
implied that if he had continued the experiment for a short time 
longer he believed that he would. have become addicted. The addict, 
in his opinion, is wm homme perdu who is rarely able ever again to 
retain his freedom. This account constitutes an interesting docu- 
ment for the individual who believes that he or anyone else is im- 
mune to addiction by reason of a superabundance of will-power or 
because of an absence of psychopathy. In 1894 Mattison advised 
the physician as follows: 

Let him not be blinded by an under estimate of the poppy’s power to ensnare. 
Let him not be deluded by an over-confidence in his own strength to resist; 
for along this line history has repeated itself with sorrowful frequency, and,— 


as my experience will well attest—on these two treacherous rocks hundreds of 
promising lives have gone awreck.’ 


Sir William Willcox states: 


We know people who say: “I am a man, and one having a strong will. 
Morphine or heroin will not affect me; I can take it as long as I like without 
becoming an addict.’’ I have known people—sometimes medical men—who 
have made that boast, and without exception they have come to grief.* 


5 It is characteristic of practically all addicts prior to their own addiction that they 
do not expect or intend to become addicts. 


6L. Faucher, Contribution a l'étude du réve morphinique et de la morphinomanie 
(Thése de Montpellier, No. 8 [1910-11)). 


7 JAMA, Vol. XXIII. 8 Brit. Jour. Inebriety, XXXI, 132. 
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The conception of opiates as affording an escape from life also 
does not appear to be satisfactory or correct in view of the well- 
known fact that the addict invariably claims that all the drug does 
is to cause him to feel ‘‘normal.” It is generally conceded that the 
euphoria associated with the use of opiates is highly transitory in 
character, and while it is true that during the initial few weeks of 
use the drug may cause pleasure in some cases and may function as 
a means of escape, still, when addiction is established, this no longer 
holds true. The drug addict who is supposed to derive some myste- 
rious and uncanny pleasure from the drug not only fails to do so as 
a rule but is also keenly aware of the curse of addiction and struggles 
to escape it. Far from being freed from his problems, he is actually 
one of the most obviously worried and miserable creatures in our 
society. 

Finally, we may call attention to the fact that the current concep- 
tion of the addict as a “psychopath” escaping from his own defects 
by the use of the drug has the serious defect of being admittedly 
inapplicable to a certain percentage of cases. L. Kolb, for example, 
finds that 86 per cent of the addicts included in a study of his had 
defects antedating, and presumably explaining, the addiction. One 
may therefore inquire how addiction is to be explained in the other 
14 per cent of the cases. Are these persons addicts because they are 
free from defects? The assumption is sometimes made that those 
in whom defects cannot be found have secret defects which explain 
the addiction. Such an assumption obviously places the whole mat- 
ter beyond the realm of actual research. Moreover, one may ask, 
who among us does not have defects of one kind or another, secret 
or obvious? 

In general, it appears that the conception of the drug addict as 
a defective psychopath prior to addiction is more in the nature of 
an attempt to place blame than it is an explanation of the matter. 
It is easy and cheap to designate as “‘inferior”’ or “weak” or “‘psycho- 
pathic” persons whose vices are different from our own and whom 
we consequently do not understand.’ Similarly, the “‘causes” of ad- 

* The aim of this paper is to present a sociological theory of opiate addiction which 


appears to offer possibilities for a rational and objective understanding of the problem 
without any element of moralization. This theory is based upon informal and intimate 
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diction as they are often advanced—“curiosity,” “bad associates,” 
and the “willingness to try anything once’”’—suffer from the same 
moralistic taint. Undoubtedly these same factors ‘“‘cause” venereal 
disease, yet science has ceased to be concerned with them. In the 
case of drug addiction we still are more interested in proving that 
it is the addict’s “‘own fault” that he is an addict than we are in 
understanding the mechanisms of addiction. 

It was noted long ago that not all persons to whom opiate drugs 
were administered for sufficiently long periods of time to produce 
the withdrawal symptoms became addicts. It frequently occurs in 
medical practice that severe and chronic pain makes the regular 
administration of opiates a necessity.*° Some of the persons who 
are so treated show no signs of the typical reactions of addicts and 
may even be totally ignorant of what they are being given. Others 
to whom the drug is administered in this way return to it when it 
has been withdrawn and become confirmed addicts. This fact caused 
German and French students of the problem to adopt distinct terms 
for the two conditions—those who received the drug for therapeutic 
reasons and who showed none of the symptoms of the typical “‘crav- 
ing’’ of addicts were spoken of as cases of “chronic morphine poison- 
ing,” or ‘‘morphinism,” whereas addicts in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word were called “morphinomanes” or, in German, 
Mor phiumsiichtiger.* Attempts have been made to introduce such 
a usage in this country, though without success, and it is conse- 
quently awkward to try to refer to these two conditions. In this 
paper the term “habituated’’ will be used to refer to the develop- 
ment of the mere physiological tolerance, whereas the term “addic- 
tion’”’ will be reserved for application to cases in which there is 
added to the physiological or pharmacological tolerance a psychic 


contact over a long period of time with approximately fifty drug addicts. The main 
points of the theory have been tested in the material available in the literature of the 
problem, and no conclusions have been drawn from case materials collected unless these 
materials were clearly corroborated by case materials in the literature. 

© Dansauer and Rieth (of. cit.) cite two hundred and forty such cases. Many of 
these cases had used the drug for five or more years without becoming addicts. 

™ See e.g., Levinstein, Die Morphiumsucht (1877); F. McKelvey Bell, ‘“Morphinism 
and Morphinomania,” N.Y. Med. Jour., Vol. XCIII (1911); and Daniel Jouet, Etude 
sur le morphinisme chronique (Thése de Paris [1883]). 
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addiction which is marked by the appearance of an imperious desire 
for the drug and leads to the development of the other characteristic 
modes of behavior of the drug addict as he is known in our society. 
For persons who are merely habituated to the drug without being 
addicted there is no need for special conceptual treatment any more 
than persons who have had operations need to be set off as a distinct 
class. Once the drug has been removed, these persons show no crav- 
ing for it or any tendency to resume its use, unless, perhaps, the 
disease for which the opiate was originally given reappears. 

Any explanation of the causation of drug addiction must attempt 
to account for this fact that not all persons who are given opiates 
become addicts. What are the factors which cause one man to escape 
while the next, under what appear to be the same physiological 
conditions, becomes an incurable addict? Obviously the factor of 
the patient’s knowledge of what he is being given is an important 
one, for clearly if he is ignorant of the name of the drug he will be 
unable to ask for it or consciously to desire it. The recognition of 
the importance of keeping the patient in ignorance of what drugs 
he is being given is quite general. Various devices which serve this 
end, such as giving the drug orally rather than hypodermically, 
keeping it out of the hands of the patient and permitting no self- 
administration, mixing the dosage of opiates with other drugs whose 
effects are not so pleasant and which serve to disguise the effects 
of the opiate, etc., have been advocated and have become more or 
less routine practice. But in some cases individuals who are fully 
aware that they are receiving morphine (or some other opium alka- 
loid), may also not become addicted, even after prolonged adminis- 
tration.” Other factors besides ignorance of the drug administered 
must therefore operate to prevent the occurrence of addiction in 
such cases. What seems to account for this variability—and this 
is the crux of the theory being advanced—is not the knowledge of 
the drug administered, but the knowledge of the true significance of 
the withdrawal symptoms when they appear and the use of the 
drug thereafter for the consciously understood motive of avoiding 
these symptoms." As far as can be determined, there is no account 

™ The case of Dr. H., cited later in this paper, is such a case. 


13 Withdrawal distress begins to appear after a few days of regular administration 
but does not ordinarily become severe until after two, three, or more weeks, when its 
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in the literature of anyone’s ever having experienced the full sever- 
ity of the withdrawal symptoms in complete knowledge of their 
connection with the absence of the opiate drug, who has not also 
become an addict. Addiction begias when the person suffering from 
withdrawal symptoms realizes that a dose of the drug will dissipate 
all his discomfort and misery. If he then tries it out and actually 
feels the almost magical relief that is afforded, he is on the way to 
confirmed addiction. The desire for the drug, and the impression 
that it is necessary, apparently become fixed with almost incredible 
rapidity once this process of using the drug to avoid the abstinence 
symptoms has begun. Among confirmed addicts it appears to be the 
general rule also that those who have the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining regular supplies of narcotics (“boot and shoe dope fiends’’) 
are precisely those who develop the most intense craving for it and 
use it to excess when the opportunity presents itself. In other words, 
deprivation is the essential factor both in the origin of the craving 
and in its growth. 

In order to prove the correctness of the theory advanced it is 
necessary to consider, first, its applicability to the general run of 
cases—that is, to determine whether or not addicts become addicted 
in any other way than through the experience with withdrawal and 
whether there are nonaddicts in whom all of the conditions or causes 
of addiction have occurred without actually producing addiction. 
We do not have the space here to go into an extended analysis and 
explanation of any large number of cases. We can only state that 
from our analysis of the cases that have come to our attention, both 
directly and in the literature, it appears to be true without exception 
that addicts do, in fact, become addicted in this manner and that 
addiction does invariably follow whenever the drug is used for the 
conscious purpose of alleviating withdrawal distress. That this is the 
case is strikingly brought out by the addict’s own argot. The term 
“hooked” is used by drug-users to indicate the fact that a person 
has used the drug long enough so that if he attempts to quit with- 
drawal distress will force him to want to go on using the drug. At 


severity appears to increase at an accelerated rate. In its severe form it involves acute 
distress from persistent nausea, general weakness, aching joints and pains in the legs, 
diarrhea, and extreme insomnia. In isolated cases death may result from abrupt 
withdrawal of the drug. 
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the same time, “to be hooked” means to be addicted, and anyone 
who has ever been “hooked” is forever after classified by himself as 
well as by other addicts as belonging to the in-group, as an addict, 
a “user” or “‘junker,” regardless of whether he is using the drug 
at the moment or not." Similarly, a person who has not been 
“hooked,’? regardless of whether he is using the drug or not, is not 
classified as an addict."® It is a contradiction in terms of addict argot, 
therefore, to speak of ‘‘a junker who has never been hooked” or of 
an individual who has been “hooked” without becoming an addict. 
Addict argot admits no exceptions to this rule. We found that 
drug users invariably regard any query about a hypothetical addict 
who has not been compelled to use the drug by the withdrawal dis- 
tress, or about a hypothetical nonaddict who has, as incomprehen- 
sible nonsense. To them it is self-evident that to be “hooked” and 
to be an addict are synonymous.”® 

As we have indicated, our own experience is in entire accord with 
this view of the addict as it is crystallized in his vernacular. In addi- 
tion we have found certain types of cases which bear more directly 
upon the theory and which offer conclusive, and, we may say, ex- 
perimental, verification of the theory. It is upon cases of this type 
which we wish to concentrate our attention. 

Crucial instances which strongly corroborate the hypothesis are 
those cases in which the same person has first become habituated to 
the use of the drug over a period of time and then had the drug with- 


™ We have checked this point with addicts who had voluntarily abstained for as 
long as six years. They unhesitatingly declared themselves to be addicts who happened 
not to be using drugs at the time—i.e., ‘‘junkers”’ or ‘‘users”’ who were “‘off stuff.” 


's A type of individual who uses the drug without being hooked is the one who uses 
it, say once a week, and thus avoids the withdrawal distress. Such a person is called a 
‘‘joy-popper” or “pleasure-user” and is not regarded as an addict until he has used 
the drug steadily for a time, experienced withdrawal distress, and become hooked. 
He then permanently loses his status as a ‘‘pleasure-user’’ and becomes a “‘junker.”’ 
An addict who has abstained for a time and then begins to use it a little bit now and 
then is not a “‘pleasure-user”—he is just ‘‘playing around.” See D. W. Maurer’s article 
in the April, 1936, issue of American Speech. 

6 As the other evidence which indicates how central and how taken for granted the 
role of withdrawal distress in addiction is, we may mention that the addict’s word 
“yen’’ refers simultaneously to withdrawal distress and to the desire for the drug. Also, 
“to feel one’s habit’? means to feel the withdrawal distress. Addicts call cocaine non- 
habit-forming because it does not cause withdrawal distress when stopped. 
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drawn without becoming addicted; and then, later in life, under 
other circumstances, become a confirmed addict. Erwin Strauss‘? 
records the case of a woman 


who received morphine injections twice daily for six months, from February to 
July of 1907, on account of gall stones. After her operation in July the drug was 
removed and the patient did not become an addict® but went about her duties 
as before, until 1916, nine years later, when her only son was killed at the Front. 
She was prostrated by her grief, and after intense anguish and thoughts of 
suicide, she thought of the morphine which had been administered to her nine 
years before. She began to use it, found it helpful, and soon was addicted. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that when asked if she had suffered any with- 
drawal symptoms when the drug was withdrawn the first time, in 1907, she stated 
that she could not recall any. [Italics are mine.] 


Another case of the same kind was interviewed by the writer. 


A man, Dr. H., was given morphine regularly for a considerable period of 
time when he underwent three operations for appendicitis with complications. 
He was not expected to live. As he recovered, the dosage of morphine was 
gradually reduced and completely withdrawn without any difficulty. Although 
the patient suffered some discomfort during the process and knew that he had ~ 
been receiving morphine, he attributed this discomfort to the processes of con- 
valescence. Dr. H. had had occasion to see drug addicts in his medical practice 
and had always felt a horror of addiction and had sometimes thought he would 
rather shoot himself than be one. This attitude of horror remained unaltered 
during the hospital experience just related. Several years later, Dr. H. con- 
tracted gall stone trouble and was told that an operation would be necessary. 
Opiates were administered, and Dr. H., who wished to avoid another operation 
at all costs, administered opiates to himself, hoping that the operation might 
not be necessary. He began to use the drug for pains of less and less significance 
until he found himself using it every day. He became apprehensive during 
this process, but reasoned with himself that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about, inasmuch as drug addiction was certainly not the horrible thing it was 
supposed to be and he was certain that he would have no difficulty in quitting. 
His horror of addiction disappeared. When he attempted to quit he found that 
it was more difficult than he had supposed. He, of course, noticed the regular 

7 “Zur Pathogenese des chronischen Morphinismus,”’ Monatschr. fiir Psychiat. und 
Neurol., Vol. XLVII (1920). 

18 As defined, e.g., in the Report of the Departmental Committee on Morphin and Heroin 
Addiction to the British Ministry of Health: ‘‘A person who, not requiring the con- 
tinued use of a drug for the relief of the symptoms of organic disease, has acquired 
as a result of repeated administration an overwhelming desire for its continuance, and 


in whom withdrawal of the drug leads to definite symptoms of mental or physical dis- 
tress or disorder.” 
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recurrence of the withdrawal illness and then realized in retrospect that he had 
experienced the same symptoms, without recognizing them, several years before. 
[Italics are mine.] 


A third case of the same kind is briefly mentioned by Dansauer 
and Rieth,’® and two others have come to the attention of the writer. 
Obviously the number of instances in which a coincidence of this 
kind is likely to occur is very small, but those that have been found, 
unequivocally and without exception, indicate that if morphine is 
withdrawn carefully, without the patient’s recognizing or noticing 
the symptoms of abstinence, no craving for the drug develops. The 
typical phenomena which signalize addiction, such as the tendency 
to increase the dose inordinately, to exhibit and feel a powerful desire 
to obtain the drug at any cost, and to be unhappy without it—these 
phenomena do not put in their appearance until the patient has dis- 
covered that there are withdrawal symptoms of a persistent severe 
character and has used the drug for a time, solely or chiefly to pre- 
vent these symptoms from appearing. In the argot of the addict, 
when this has occurred the person is “hooked’’; he “has a habit.’ 
If he quits before it occurs or if he resolutely refrains from using 
the drug to alleviate the abstinence symptoms the first time he 
experiences them, he may still escape. If the symptoms occur in 
their full intensity, however, the impulse to seek relief in the drug, 
when it is known that only the drug will give relief, is irresistible— 
especially since the patient is not likely to realize that the danger 
of addiction is present. He thinks only of the fact that he can obtain 
relief from those terrible symptoms, which, to the uninitiated, may 
be genuinely terrifying. 

As an illustration of the process of the establishment of addiction 
which we are attempting to isolate, another case of a man who be- 
came addicted in medical practice may be cited. 


Mr. G. was severely lacerated and internally injured as the result of an acci- 
dent. He spent thirteen weeks in a hospital during which time he received fre- 
quent doses of morphine, some hypodermically and some orally. He paid no 
attention to what it was that was being used on him and felt no effects of any 
unusual character except that the medicine to some extent relieved him of pain. 
He was discharged from the hospital, and after several hours began to develop 


19 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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considerable discomfort and irritability and the other symptoms of morphine 
withdrawal. He had no idea what was the matter. In about twelve hours he 
was violently nauseated and during his first night at home called his family 
physician in at two o’clock in the morning, fearing that he was about to die. 
The physician also was not certain what was wrong, but gave him some mild 
sedatives and attempted to encourage him. The violence of the symptoms in- 
creased during the next day to such an extent that Mr. G. began to wish that 
he would die. During the course of the second night the family physician de- 
cided that he was perhaps suffering from withdrawal of opiates and gave Mr. 
G. an injection of morphine to find out. The effect was immediate; in about 
twenty minutes Mr. G. fell asleep and slept on in perfect comfort for many 
hours. He still did not know what he had been given, but when he woke up the 
next day the doctor told him, and said, ““Now we are going to have a time getting 
you off!’’ The dosage was reduced and in a week or two the drug was entirely 
removed, but Mr. G., during this short time, had become addicted. After the 
drug had been removed for a few days, he bought himself a hypodermic syringe 
and began to use it by himself.” 

It may seem surprising at first glance that many addicts do not 
know what is wrong with them the first time that the abstinence 
symptoms occur. This is not difficult to understand when one real- 
izes that many persons seem to think that withdrawal symptoms 
are purely imaginative or hysterical in character. Even in spite of 
the occurrence of these symptoms in animals which have been sub- 
jected to the prolonged administration of opiates, and in spite of 
their occurrence in patients who have no idea what opiates are or 
that they have been given any, students of drug addiction have 
sometimes asserted that these symptoms have no physiological basis. 
In view of this belief among the instructed, it is easy to understand 
the layman who believes the same thing when he begins to experi- 
ment with the drug. Furthermore, there is nothing whatever in the 
initial effects of the drug to furnish the slightest clue as to what 
happens later. As the use of the drug is continued, in the same pro- 
portion that tolerance appears and the positive effects diminish the 
withdrawal symptoms increase until they obtrude themselves upon 
the attention of the individual and finally become dominant. In 
most cases of confirmed addiction the drug appears to serve almost 
no other function than that of preventing the appearance of these 


symptoms. 


20 Interviewed by the writer. 
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One of the most difficult features of addiction to account for by 
means of any explanation of the drug habit in terms of the positive 
effects, or euphoria, supposed to be produced by it, is the fact that 
during the initial period of use there takes place a gradual reversal 
of effect so that the effects of the drug upon an addict are not only 
not the same as their effects upon a nonaddicted person but they 
are actually, in many respects, the precise opposite.” This is true 
both of the physiological and of the psychological effects. The initial 
dose causes one to feel other than normal, whereas in the case of 
the addict the usual dose causes him to feel normal when he would 
feel below normal without it. The euphoria initially produced by 
the drug has often been emphasized as a causative factor, but inas- 
much as this euphoria, or “kick,” disappears in addiction, the con- 
tinuation of the drug habit cannot be explained in this way.” More- 
over, when administered therapeutically to allay pain, there is often 
absolutely no euphoria produced even in the initial period, and the 
patient may nevertheless become addicted. In fact it is possible 
for a person to be unconscious during the entire initial stage when 
tolerance is established and still become addicted, as a consideration 
of the implications of the case of Mr. G. shows. It is this reversal 
of effect which accounts at one and the same time for the seductive 
aspect of opiates as well as for their insidiousness. As they cease to 
produce pleasure they become a necessity and produce pain if re- 
moved. The euphoria produced by the drug at first makes it easy 
to become addicted but does not account for the continuance of the 
habit when the euphoria is gone. A theory which makes the with- 
drawal distress central in addiction takes account of this reversal 
of effects. 

It follows, if one believes that the drug habit is to be accounted 
for on the basis of the extraordinary or uncanny state of mind it is 

* This has been partially emphasized by Erlenmeyer, as quoted by C. E. Terry and 
Mildred Pellens, The Opium Problem (1928), pp. 600 ff., and it has been noted in one 


way or another, in much of the physiological research that has been done on morphine 
effects. 


* The English Departmental Committee in 1926 (op. cit.) stated that whatever 
may have been the original motive, the use of the drug is continued not so much from 
that original motive as ‘‘because of the craving created by the use” (quoted in Terry and 
Pellens, ibid., pp. 164-65). 
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sometimes supposed to produce, that addicts should be able to recog- 
nize such effects immediately and easily. It is a notorious fact, how- 
ever, and one that baffles the addicts as well as those who study 
them, that under certain conditions the drug user may be completely 
deceived for varying periods of time into believing that he is receiv- 
ing opiates when he actually is not, or that he is not receiving any 
when as a matter of fact he is. We shall not elaborate this point 
any more than to call attention to the fact that it has been put inte | 
practice as a principle in a number of gradual reduction cures where- 
in, without the addict’s knowledge, the amount of the drug was 
gradually reduced and finally withdrawn entirely while injections 
of water or a saline solution were continued.”? Then when the addict 
had been free of opiates for several days, or a week, or even more, 
he was told that he had not been getting any of his drug for some 
time and usually discharged, sometimes in the vain hope that this 
experience might prove to him that it was only his “imagination” 
which led him to think he needed his drug! The fact that such a 
thing is possible is evidence that the direct positive effects per se 
are not sufficiently extraordinary to make addiction intelligible. 
The tendency of the addict to relapse may be readily explained in 
terms of the viewpoint outlined, as arising from the impression that 
is made upon him when he observes the remarkable and immediate 
effects the drug has in dissipating unpleasant physical or mental 
states. What the addict misses when he is off the drug is not so much 
the hypothetical euphoria as the element of control. On the drug 
he could regulate his feeling tone; when he is not using it, it appears 
to him that he is the passive victim of his environment or of his 
changing moods. During the initial period of use the only effects 
of an injection to which attention is paid are ordinarily the im- 
mediate ones lasting but a few minutes or, at most, a half-hour or 
an hour or so. This episodic significance of injections changes into 
a continuous twenty-four-hour-a-day sense of dependence upon the 
drug only after the addict has learned from the recurrence of the 
beginnings of withdrawal symptoms, as the effects of each shot wore 


23 Ibid., pp. 577 ff. quoting C. C. Wholey; ibid., pp. 572 ff., quoting M. R. Dupouy. 
A number of addicts have somewhat sheepishly admitted to us that they had been 
deceived in this manner for as long as ten days. 
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off, that the drug was necessary to the continuance of his well-being. 
He learns to attribute effects to the “stuff” which are in part imagi- 
nary—or rather, projections of the need for it which he feels. When 
he is off, every vicissitude of life tends to remind him of his drug 
and he misses the supporting and sustaining sense of its presence. 
And so the ordinary pleasures of life are dulled, something seems to 
be amiss, and the unhappy addict eventually relapses—either de- 
liberately or otherwise. If he does not relapse it appears that he 
nevertheless remains susceptible to it for long periods of years. Cases 
of relapse after as long as ten or more years of abstinence are re- 
corded.*4 

The thesis of the paper is that addiction to opiate drugs is essen- 
tially based upon the abstinence symptoms which occur when the 
effects of the drug are beginning to wear off rather than upon any 
positive effects or uncanny or extraordinarily pleasurable state of 
mind erroneously supposed to be produced by the drug in continued 
use. Addiction is established in the first instance in a process in- 
volving 
1. The interpretation of the withdrawal symptoms as being caused by the 

absence of opiates,5 followed by 
2. The use of the drug for the consciously understood purpose of alleviating 

these symptoms or of keeping them suppressed. 
Asa result of this process there is established in the addict the typical 
desire for the drug, a constant sense of dependence upon it, and the 
other attendant features of addiction. The attitudes which arise in 
this experience persist when the drug has been removed and pre- 
dispose toward relapse. When the point is reached at which with- 
drawal symptoms intrude themselves upon the attention of the indi- 
vidual and compel him to go on using the drug, he also has forced 
upon him the unwelcome definition of himself as a “dope fiend.” He 
realizes then what the craving for drugs means and, applying to his 
own conduct the symbols which the group applies to it, he is com- 
pelled to readjust his conception of himself to the implications of 
this collective viewpoint. He struggles against the habit and then 


24 Kolb, ‘‘Drug Addicts—a Study of Some Medical Cases,” Joc. cit. 


3s It is significant to note that this belief that withdrawal distress is caused by the 
absence of the opiate is not adequate or correct from the standpoint of physiological 
theory. 
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eventually accepts his fate and becomes “just another junker.” 
Obviously when the withdrawal distress has entered into the con- 
scious motives of the person and he realizes that he must anticipate 
the recurrence of these terrible symptoms if he does not assure him- 
self of a supply of the drug, and when the definition of self as an 
addict has occurred, the drug user becomes ripe for assimilation 
into the culture of drug addiction as it exists chiefly in our under- 
world. 

The proposed theory has advantages and implications beyond 
those already mentioned. It is applicable in form to all cases and, 
as indicated, an extensive exploration of the literature as well as 
many interviews with addicts has so far failed to uncover a single 
negative case, even of a hearsay type. Moreover, it harmonizes and 
rationalizes various aspects of the habit which have often been re- 
garded as paradoxical or contradictory in character—as, for example, 
the fact that addicts claim they do not obtain pleasure from the 
drug, the initial reversal of effects, and the strange tendency of 
addicts to relapse when, from a medical standpoint, they appear 
to be cured. 

A number of further implications of the point of view presented 
seem to have important bearings on certain theories of social psychol- 
ogy and of sociology. Thus students of the writings of George H. 
Mead will notice that the hypothesis follows the lines of his theory 
of the “significant symbol” and its role in human life. According to 
the view presented, the physiological effects of the drug do not be- 
come effective in influencing the psychic and social life of the person 
until he has applied to them the “significant symbols” (or, perhaps, 
in Durkheimian language, “collective representations”) which are 
employed by the group to describe the nature of these effects. Addic- 
tion, in other words, appears as a process which goes on, on the level 
of “‘significant symbols’’—1t is, in other words, peculiar to man living 
in organized society in communication with his fellows.” 


6 Very young children, the feeble-minded, and the insane would not be expected to 
have the necessary sophisticated conception of causality or the ability to manipulate 
“significant symbols” which, as we have indicated, are necessary preconditions of ad- 
diction. 

Dr. Charles Schultz in a study of 318 cases found only 14 patients, or less than 5 
per cent, who were “‘probably high-grade morons, and even these gave the impression 
of having their dull wits sharpened by the use of drugs” (Joc. cit.). Regarding insanity— 
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This theory rationalizes and explains the reasons for the ordinary 
rules-of-thumb employed in the therapeutic administration of mor- 
phine to prevent addiction. Some of these rules and practices include 
(1) keeping the patient in ignorance of the drug being used, (2) 
mixing other drugs with different and less pleasing effects with the 
opiate, (3) varying the mode of administration and disguising the 
drug in various kinds of medicines. The significance of these prac- 
tices appears to be that they prevent the patient from attributing 
to morphine the effects which it in fact produces—in other words, 
they prevent the patient from applying certain collective symbols 
to his own subjective states, prevent the whole experience from 
being associated with the patient’s preconceptions of drug addiction, 
and so prevent addiction. 

The proposed hypothesis has the further advantage of being essen- 
tially experimental in character in the sense that it is open to dis- 
proof, as, for example, by anyone who doubts it and is willing or 
foolhardy enough to experiment on himself with the drug. As has 
been indicated, the writer has been unable to find any record in the 
literature of an experiment of this character which, prolonged enough 
to be a test—that is, which lasted long enough so that the with- 
drawal distress upon stoppage of the drug was pronounced—did 
not result in addiction. This appears to constitute an exception to 
what is often assumed to be true of knowledge in the field of the 
social sciences—namely, that it confers, ipso facto, the ability to 
control. It is in accord with the well-known fact that addiction to 
narcotic drugs is peculiarly prevalent in those legitimate professions 
in which theoretical knowledge of these drugs is most general—that 
is, in the medical and allied professions. 
it has been noted that it confers immunity to addiction and that insanity appears to 
occur less frequently among the blood relations of addicts than among the blood rela- 
tives of samples of the general population. O. Wuth, “‘Zur Erbanlage der Siichtigen,” 
Z. fiir die Ges. Neur. und Psychiat., CLIIL (1935), 495 ff.; Alexander Pilcz, ‘‘Zur Konsti- 
tution der Siichtigen,”’ Jahrb. fiir Psychiat., LI (1935), 160 ff.; Jouet, op. cit.; Sceleth 
and Kuh, JAMA, LXXXII, 679; P. Wolff, Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Vol. 
LVII, in his report on the results of a questionnaire, etc. Note the testimony by Gaupp, 
Bratz, and Bonhoeffer. 

On the immunity of children see R. N. Chopra e¢ al., “Administration of Opiates to 
Infants in India,”’ Indian Med. Gaz., LXITX (1934), 480 ff.; “Opium Habit in India,” 


Indian Jour. Med. Research, Vol. XV (1927); “Drug Addiction in India and Its Treat- 
ment,” Indian Med. Gaz., LXX (1935), 121 ff. 
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A further significant implication of the viewpoint presented is 
that it offers a means of relating phenomena of a purely physiological 
variety to cultural or sociological phenomena/ The interpretation 
of withdrawal distress, which we have emphasized as a basic factor 
in the beginning of addiction, is, it should be emphasized, a cultural 
pattern, a social interpretation present in a formulated fashion in 
the social milieu exactly like other knowledge or beliefs. When the 
organic disturbances produced by the withdrawal of the drug intrude 
themselves upon the attention of a person, they impede his function- 
ing and assume the nature of a problem demanding some sort of 
rationalization and treatment. The culture of the group supplies 
this rationalization by defining the situation for the individual and 
in so doing introduces into the motives and conceptions which de- 
termine his conduct other factors which lead to addiction whenever 
the drug is continued beyond the point at which this insight occurs. 

Finally, we should like to emphasize again the methodological 
implications of the study. A great deal of argumentation has taken 
place in sociology on the matter of methodology—whether universal 
generalizations are possible or not, concerning the role of statistical 
generalizations and of quantification generally, and concerning the 
so-called case method. Most of these arguments have tended to 
take place on an abstract level, whereas it would seem that in the 
final analysis they can be settled only in terms of actual results of 
research. We therefore regard it as significant that the theory ad- 
vanced in this study is not quantitative in form, nor is it a purely 
intuitive generalization which is not subject to proof, but that it is 
experimental in form in spite of the fact that it is based upon the 
analysis of data secured largely in personal interviews. It is, more- 
over, stated in universal form and is therefore not dependent upon 
or relative to a particular culture or a particular time. As such it 
provides the possibility of its own continuous reconstruction and 
refinement in terms of more extended experience and of more elabo- 
rated instances. It other words, it provides a place for the exceptional 
or crucial case which George H. Mead has described as the “growing 
point of science.’’” 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


27 In an essay, ‘‘Scientific Method and Individual Thinker,”’ in Creative Intelligence 
(1917). 
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COMMENT 


The writer does not state whether his study relates to any one form of 
drug addiction, but it seems he is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with 
morphine addiction. At least he discusses addiction in which withdrawal 
symptoms are prominent, and so his theory does not seem to apply to 
types of addiction such as cocaine, hasheesh, and others in which with- 
drawal symptoms are absent or of a minor nature. 

It is stated that “addiction begins when the person suffering from with- 
drawal symptoms realizes that a dose of the drug will dissipate all his 
discomfort and misery.” And, furthermore: “If he fails to realize the 
connection between the distress and the opiate he escapes addiction.” 
How often does this occur? Conceivably in some patients who have re- 
ceived such drugs to alleviate pain or as sedatives. But we presume that 
the author does not intend to suggest that many drug addicts are estab- 
lished in the course of medical treatment. Apart from such cases, may 
we not consider that an individual who persists in securing drugs and ad- 
ministering them to himself until he is likely to suffer withdrawal symp- 
toms of any degree is in fact already an addict? (See the definition of ad- 
dict as quoted in n. 18.) And that withdrawal symptoms are then a com- 
plication in the course of drug addiction, dependent on the fact that 
tolerance for the drug has been acquired? But that does not explain 
why the individual became an addict, although it might be offered as a 
reason for the difficulty in giving up the addiction, if he so desires or is 
requested. We would again recall the forms of drug addiction in which 
there are few or no withdrawal symptoms. 

The cases quoted by the author as crucial for the corroboration of his 
hypothesis are not convincing. The case quoted from Strauss does not 
seem to lend any support to the hypothesis. This woman did not become 
an addict because of withdrawal symptoms, but in an effort to secure 
relief from a state of acute mental depression. As the case report states: 
“She began to use it, found it helpful, and soon was addicted.” When it 
is stated that persons may relapse “after as long as ten or more years of 
abstinence,” then surely the renewal of addiction is not due to withdrawal 
symptoms. 

Throughout the paper there are several statements which call for com- 
ment. Thus, it is said that current theories of drug addiction tend to be 
moralistic rather than scientific. This does not seem a correct interpreta- 
tion of the many physiological and psychiatric studies on the subject. 
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Again, references should be given for the statement—in regard to the 
nature of withdrawal symptoms—that “students of drug addiction have 
sometimes asserted that these symptoms have no physiological basis.” 
It is stated that “the victim desires to use the drug—and also at the same 
time desires to be free of it.” In what proportion of cases? Too often 
one has found the addict seeking a “cure” with the aim of having his 
tolerance cut down because of financial difficulties, or because the dosage 
was too high for practical purposes. The author talks of “the drug,” 
but experience with drug addicts shows so often that they have been ad- 
dicted to several drugs, depending on available supplies, and after a period 
of abstinence through failure of supplies would start in afresh on drugs of 
which they had no previous experience. What were they seeking if not 
some form of satisfaction or pleasure or relief from a state of emotional 
distress or difficulty of life? 

One cannot pass over a striking statement: “This appears to consti- 
tute an exception to what is often assumed to be true of knowledge in the 
field of the social sciences—namely, that it confers, ipso facto, the ability 
tocontrol.’’ We are reminded of the musings of one, Burns, who had know]l- 
edge but had not always the ability to control—and had knowledge of 
that also. Thus, in the “Unco Guid, or the Rigidly Righteous”: 


One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


DAVID SLIGHT 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


A considerable portion of Dr. Slight’s comments are based upon an implicit 
conception of method which is fundamentally different from our own. We as- 
sume, and stated in our article, that a scientific explanation must be stated in 
terms of factors or processes which are present in all the members of the class 
to which the generalization is supposed to apply. There is no evidence in Dr. 
Slight’s comments that he has taken any account of this principle, and it is 
for this reason that he has failed to discuss the main issues. When he asserts, 
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concerning the case given by Strauss, ‘““This woman did not become an addict 
because of withdrawal symptoms, but in an effort to secure relief from a state 
of acute mental depression,’ he does not take into account a fact which is 
known to all—that many addicts begin to use the drug under circumstances 
which have no connection whatever with “mental distress.’’ Some addicts, for 
example, first tried the drug in connection with a sex affair with a prostitute, 
and others first learn about the drug in medical practice. One may also ask if 
it would not be reasonable to suppose that the woman in this case experienced 
mental depression at some time during her six-month attack of disease nine 
years before she became an addict? Why did she not become addicted then? 
Dr. Slight does not touch this problem. 

In the sentence beginning “Apart from such cases ....”’ Dr. Slight appears 
to imply either that no addicts are created in medical practice or that, if they 
are, they should be excluded from the argument. Medical practice today does 
create new addicts—not many, but some. They are addicts in precisely the 
same sense as others are, and any generalization must include them. Concern- 
ing the latter part of this same sentence, we may say for a rather large percentage 
even of addicts on the street that the withdrawal symptoms are not at first 
understood. This was true in about 50 per cent of our cases. A number of them 
had to have the symptoms explained to them by addicts or by doctors. 

The implication that knowledge of the drug being given and of the with- 
drawal symptoms is irrelevant, and that the sheer brute fact of having used 
the drug long enough to produce withdrawal symptoms in itself constitutes 
addiction is directly contradicted in medical practice itself. The patient who 
is given morphine in hospitals is kept in ignorance of what is happening to him, 
and this is done for the explicit purpose of preventing addiction. Medical men 
quite generally maintain that this practice has, in fact, been very effective. 
Several decades ago, when such techniques were not as widely employed, medi- 
cal practice did, in fact, create many new addicts (cf. Terry and Pellens, The 
Opium Problem, chap ii). 

The principle that an explanation must be applicable to a// rather than to 
some of the cases is again ignored when he asks, “What are they [the addicts] 
seeking if not some form of satisfaction or pleasure or relief from a state of 
emotional distress or difficulty in life?’’ This view is simply the current common- 
sense misconception of the problem, and it explains nothing. It entirely ignores 
those cases in which addiction is a consequence of the sheer accident of disease. 
In terms of this view, how is one to account for continued addiction in that 
group of addicts for whom the major “emotional distress or difficulty in life’ 
is the addiction itself? 

The questions of fact which Dr. Slight raises cause us to wonder where he 
obtained the information upon which he bases his statements. He is correct 
when he surmises that we were concerned only with opiate addiction, but he 
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repeatedly refers to the use of other drugs and says that addicts shift readily 
from one drug to another, depending upon available supply. This is incorrect. 
Opiate addicts shift only from one opiate to another. Chicago addicts use mainly 
heroin, for which they may pay as much as two hundred dollars an ounce. As 
a consequence, they cannot afford to use other drugs, and very few do. If an 
‘ addict is utterly unable to obtain an opiate, he does only one thing—he “kicks 
his habit,”’ that is, he breaks the continuity of his addiction. During abstinence 
some addicts may try other drugs or drink whiskey, but that does not prove 
that all forms of drug-taking are alike any more than the fact that some dis- 
appointed lovers turn to drink proves that sex activity and alcoholism are alike. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


STEREOTYPED PHRASES AND PUBLIC OPINION 
SELDEN C, MENEFEE 


ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire study of 218 University of Washington students showed that 
stereotyped phrases or “‘catchwords’’ have great influence upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of ideas. Extremist phrases, either reactionary or radical, were less effective 
than the milder conservative and liberal phrases. References to the Constitution, the 
flag, and the open shop were popular, while fascist and old-style communist phrases 
were usually rejected. The middle class, as represented by these college students, is 
apparently quite susceptible to stereotyped phrases in the controversial fields of 
politics and labor. 

Stereotyped catch phrases have always been used by the individuals 
and organizations that mold public opinion. Advertisers, newspaper edi- 
tors, and politicians utilize them and try to estimate results by sales, cir- 
culation, and votes. Which types of phrases are most effective, and to 
what extent are the attitudes of the general public molded by them? 

In a previous experiment’ the writer studied the effect of certain po- 
litical scarewords on the acceptance of certain statements. By the use of 
control and experimental groups the effects of sterotyped political labels 
were established and measured. The purpose of the present experiment 
was to extend that earlier study by measuring the effects of whole 
sentences which include stereotyped phrases. 

The method used was somewhat different from that of the preceding 
experiment, but better adapted to the present purpose. From various po- 
litical platforms, speeches, and editorials were chosen twenty-six typical 
statements, each with a familiar ring. Each of these statements was trans- 
lated into a sentence of equivalent meaning but lacking as far as possible 
in emotional words and phrases. The sentences as re-written without the 
stereotyped phrases were criticized by eight competent judges, who sug- 
gested changes to make them more closely parallel with the originals. 

Following are a few of the statements, paired to show how they were re- 
written with the purpose of eliminating the stereotyped phrases while re- 
taining the same meaning as nearly as possible. 

3. @) The menace of radicalism which strikes at the very foundations of our 
social and economic institutions should be combatted. 


* Selden C. Menefee, ‘‘The Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,’? 
Amer. Soc. Rev., 1, No. 4 (August, 1936), 614-21. 
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b) Weshould work against those who advocate drastic changes in our social 
and economic systems. 


11. a) The American Plan of dealing with labor, the open shop, is a good one. 
b) The prevalent employer policy of opposing 100 per cent unionization in 
the factories and shops is desirable. 

The entire list of 52 statements was presented to 218 students, 94 of 
them in introductory sociology and 124 in introductory psychology 
classes. They were asked to write “Yes,” “?,” or “No” after the number 
of each statement, according to their feeling as to its truth. Names were 
not required. After the 52 statements were presented, the subjects were 
requested to answer a number of questions regarding their backgrounds. 
The experiment was conducted in late October, 1936, in the heat of the 
political campaign. 

In Table 1 are the stereotyped statements, and opposite each one in 
the first column is the percentage of “‘Yes” responses to these statements. 
In the second column are the percentages of positive or “Yes’’ responses 
to the other version, the nonstereotyped sentences. In the third column 
is shown the direction of shift in response to stereotyped phrases and the 
times in one hundred which one would expect this shift to be smaller on 
the basis of chance. Each question is presented separately, since each is 
in a sense a discrete test by itself. The subheadings show roughly the 
types of statements. The sources of the directly quoted statements (in 
parentheses) were of course not in the original questionnaire. 

Taking items which have a a of the difference of 2.3 or more between 
the responses to the two types of wording, we may say that ninety-nine 
out of one hundred times this difference would be smaller on the basis of 
pure chance. We find that twelve of the differences fall in this class. 

The eight reactionary and the six radical stereotyped statements had 
the least effect, only one pair of items in each of these classes showing a 
reliable change. In both the conservative and liberal groups five out of six 
pairs of statements also yielded reliable results. Thus it appears that the 
extreme types of stereotyped phrases, both reactionary and radical, pro- 
duced little change in attitudes, while the more moderate phrases, both 
conservative and liberal, caused definite changes in response in five-sixth of 
the cases. Among the reactionary items, the antiradical phrases in the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce statement had a positive or facilitating 
effect that was reliable. The liberal terminology produced two positive 
and three negative shifts which were statistically significant. The radi- 
cal phrases were less potent in their effects. The only reliable change in 
this group was negative, in the revolutionary twenty-fifth statement. 
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TABLE 1 


PER CENT POSITIVE RESPONSES OF 218 STUDENTS TO SELECTED POLITICAL 
STATEMENTS, AND CHANGE DUE TO STEREOTYPED PHRASES THEREIN 


Direction 
Response | and Reli- 
Response | to Non- | ability of 
Selected Political Statements to This | stereo- Change 
Statement] typed Due to 
Version |Stereotyped 
Phrases 
Reactionary: 
1, The Raw Deal’s policy of soaking the rich will ruin 
2. Washington is menaced by subversive forces 
which are combining with political spoilsmen in 
the so-called Commonwealth Federation to so- 
vietize the state (conservative Democratic litera- 
3. The menace of radicalism which strikes at the very 
foundation of our social and economic institutions 
should be combatted (U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Call to Arms)..... 64.2 39.9 +100 
4. Communist agitators encourage violence and the 
turbulent outbreak of disorder (MacFadden)....| 68.3 62.8 + 77 
5. Unions are rackets endangering our homes, 
churches and children (Women of Washington)..| 18.4 20.6 — 45 
‘“_6. An aroused citizenry should sound the call to arms 
against labor violence such as the closing down of 
the Post Intelligencer by a mob of teamsters and 
roughnecks (Washington Industrial Council)....| 40.8 50.9 — 96 
7. Adolph Hitler has saved the civilization of the 
West by setting up a barrier against world-bolshe- 
vism, against which the waves of this vile Asiatic 
flood break in vain (Nazi propaganda)......... 4.1 6.4 — 68 
8. Let us support a real American party that will 
smash the power of Jewish gold and Jewish politi- 
18.4 II.9 + 94 
Conservative: 
9. We should stand solidly upon the Constitution of 
the United States because it is the bulwark of our 
10. We should uphold individual initiative and free 
competition, adhering to the American way of 
keeping the government out of private business. .} 50.0 41.7 + 
11. The American plan of dealing with labor, the open 
12. Labor has a right to organize, but not to put loyal 
employees out of jobs by stopping the wheels of 
13. All men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights (Declaration of Independence). .| 67.9 56.0 + 99 
14. We must demand allegiance to the American flag 
and the traditions of the founding fathers for 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Direction 
Response | and Reli- 
Response | to Non- | ability of 
Selected Political Statements to This stereo- Change 

} Statement|] typed Due to 
Version |Stereotyped 
Phrases 


Liberal: 
15. The American people are guaranteed the rights of 
free speech, press, and assembly (U.S. Constitu- 
16. I may not agree with what you say, but I will de- ; 
, fend with my life your right to say it (Vol- 
17. We have faith in the destiny of our nation, with its 
government of liberal American principles (Demo- 
18. The New Deal has helped to lead us out of the 
depression by protecting the common people 
against the economic royalists................. 37-6 50.5 — 99 
19. Labor’s right to organize and strike must be guar- 
anteed as the last recourse against the unfair em- 
ployers (Newspaper Guild).................... 73.9 63.8 + 98 
20. Industrial unionism should replace craft unionism 
in the mass production industries, on the principle 
“An injury to one is an injury to all” (Maritime 
Federation of the Pacific)..................... 31.7 50.9 — 100 


Radical: 

21. Workers of the World, unite! You have nothing 
to lose but your chains, and a world to gain (Com- 

22. The State is the oppressive tool of the ruling class} 21.1 20.2 

23. The working class should take the means of pro- 
duction away from the capitalist class for the wel- 

24. Production for use and not for profit could pro- 
duce an economy of abundance with plenty for all, 
abolishing the paradox of poverty amidst plenty 
(Common Sense Magasine)..............2.0005 49.1 54.1 — 68 

25. The toiling masses should wrest the machinery of 

government from their exploiters, the capitalist 

class, by a proletarian revolution.............. 1.8 8.7 — 100 

26. We should work for a free, happy and prosperous} 
America by building a National Farmer-Labor 


Some of the outstanding results, both as to acceptance of the individual 
statements and as to the effect that the stereotyped phrasing exerted on 
that acceptance, are worthy of comment. The Constitution was a popu- 
lar cry for rallying support. Sixty-four per cent of the students agreed: 
“‘We should stand solidly upon the Constitution of the United States be- 
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cause it is the bulwark of our liberty.” Stripped of catchwords to read 
“We should uphold the past interpretation of the United States Constitu- 
tion because it guarantees certain privileges as it stands,” the proposition 
drew the support of only 24 per cent. 

A heavy majority, 72 per cent, agreed with the superpatriots,“We 
must demand allegiance to the American flag, and the traditions of the 
founding fathers for which it stands,” whereas the favorable response 
dropped to 47 per cent when the flag-waving was emasculated as follows, 
“We should require people to respect the flag and abide by the political 
philosophy of the pioneer colonists in this country.” 

The phrases “individual initiative,” “free competition,” and “the 
American way of keeping government out of business” drew support from 
50 per cent; but only 18 per cent agreed with Hearst’s “The Raw Deal’s 
policy of soaking the rich will ruin business.” 

The phrase “American plan of the open shop” is effective labor propa- 
ganda in 45 per cent of the cases, compared with only 31 per cent approval 
when it is termed “the employer policy of opposing 100 per cent union- 
ization.” Eighty-one per cent believed that “labor has a right to organize, 
but not to put loyal employees out of jobs by stopping the wheels of indus- 
try.” Only 18 per cent believed that “unions are rackets endangering our 
homes, churches and children,” an idea propagated by the pro-employer 
“Women of Washington” in Seattle. Changes in wording had little effect 
in the latter two cases. 

“Labor’s right to organize and strike as a last recourse against unfair 
employers” was defended by 74 per cent. Fifty-one per cent favored the 
idea of industrial unionism, but when it was dressed up with the phrase 
“An injury to one is an injury to all,” the positive response dropped to 
32 per cent. 

The liberals’ catchwords were very effective with the students. Forty- 
two per cent agreed with Voltaire’s “I may not agree with what you say, 
but I will defend with my life your right to say it,’’ but when this state- 
ment was reduced to its literal meaning, “One should face death rather 
than allow any person to be denied freedom of expression,” support 
tumbled to 16 per cent. The Democratic platform hit a good note with 
the cheerful phrase, ‘““We have faith in the destiny of our nation, with 
its government of liberal American principles.” This had support from 
64 per cent, compared to only 24 per cent who were impressed by the other 
version, “The future of the United States will be assured if its government 
continues to be as liberal as it is at present.” The introduction of such 
Rooseveltian phrases as ‘‘the economic royalists” caused an unfavorable 
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reaction, surprisingly enough, in one-third of those who agreed in general 
with New Deal policies. 

The official verbal stock-in-trade of the Nazis fell on deaf ears, only 4 
per cent agreeing that “Adolph Hitler has saved the civilization of the 
West by setting up a barrier against world-bolshevism, against which the 
waves of the vile Asiatic flood break in vain.” But 18 per cent follow the 
fantastic William Dudley Pelley in saying, “Let us support a real Ameri- 
can party that will smash the power of Jewish gold and Jewish political 
control,” a third of this support being due to the verbal trimmings. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce statement in its Call to Arms that “the 
menace of radicalism which strikes at the very foundations of our social 
and economic institutions should be combatted,” drew assent from 64 
per cent for the de-emotionalized version. Bernarr MacFadden’s ‘“‘Com- 
munist agitators encourage violence and the turbulent outbreak of dis- 
order” was popular with 68 per cent. 

The left-wing stereotyped phrases fell into two categories. The old- 
fashioned radical line was unpopular. ‘Workers of the World, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains, and a world to gain,” from the 
Communist Manifesto, attracted 29 per cent of the students, and 21 per 
cent agreed that “the state is the oppressive tool of the ruling class.” 
Seventeen per cent said that “the working class should expropriate the 
expropriators, taking the means of production away from the capitalist 
class for the welfare of the masses.” The extreme low point for support, 
2 per cent, was set by a statement including much of the Communists’ 
old terminology; “The toiling masses should wrest control of the political 
state from their exploiters, the capitalist class, by a proletarian revolu- 
tion.”” However, 9 per cent approved the nonstereotyped version of this 
idea, ‘“The people who work should take over the machinery of govern- 
ment from those who profit by their labor, the owners of property, using 
force if they meet with resistance to peaceful change.” 

The new Communist “line,” “We should work for a free, happy and 
prosperous America by building a national Farmer-Labor Party,” was 
more favorably received. Nineteen per cent supported the idea, with more 
than a third of these being swung over by the phrases used. The terminol- 
ogy of the Technocratic and Socialist groups, “Production for use and not 
for profit could produce an economy of abundance with plenty for all, 
abolishing the paradox of poverty amid plenty,”’ was more successful. 
Forty-nine per cent of the students said “Yes” to this, through no virtue 
of the catch phrases, which actually alienated a tenth of the support. 

To determine the influence of the subjects’ backgrounds upon their 
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responses to stereotyped phrases, six statements were selected, all of which 
showed a considerable change induced by the phrasing. They were item 
Nos. 3, 11, 14, 16, 17, and 26. The responses of the largest group, the 124 
psychology students, to these particular statements and their nonstereo- 
typed equivalents were then tabulated with respect to various factors in 
the subjects’ backgrounds. The following brief discussion of those differ- 
ences which were significant refers to these items by their numbers, in 
parentheses. 

Age differences tend to be accompanied by increased acceptance of cer- 
tain stereotypes. The older group of students was more affected by the 
. antired phrases of the Junior Chamber of Commerce (3). The younger 
group was most susceptible to Voltaire’s phrasing of freedom of speech 
(16). 

The men were influenced less by antiradical phrases (3), and more by 
antiunion ones (11), than the women. The women were more influenced 
by Voltaire’s appeal for civil rights (16), but slightly less influenced by 
the radical Farmer-Labor party slogan (26). 

Although the number of upperclassmen was too small to be statistically 
reliable, it was apparent that this more advanced group tended to be less 
influenced than the other group by all except the antired (3) and patriotic 
(14) statements. The Freshmen seemed to be definitely more influenced 
by Voltaire’s phrasing of civil rights than the other groups; the Sopho- 
mores actually showed a negative response to this item (16). 

The chief differences in relation to affiliation with fraternities and 
sororities were that the antiunion (11) and civil rights phrases (16) in- 
duced a more favorable response among the students who were affiliated, 
while the patriotic (14) and radical (26) political phrases had a slightly 
greater positive effect on the independents. 

The small group who were actual residents of organized houses ap- 
peared least susceptible among the residence groups to the antired (3) 
and patriotic (14) phrases. They were greatly more favorable to the 
Democratic stereotyped phrases (17) than the students living inde- 
pendently, partly because their response to the nonstereotyped version 
was lower, giving more opportunity for change. The radical political 
terms (26) had a negative effect on them. Those living at home were least 
affected by the antiunion phrases (11), and the independent residents 
were most favorable toward the radical political phrases (26). 

There was little difference between the working and nonworking stu- 
dents, even on the question regarding unions (11). 

The group whose parents were from the business class was most highly 
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favorable to antired phrases (3), while the sons and daughters of profes- 
sionals stole the honors in reacting to antiunion terms (11). The labor 
group was greatly attracted by flag-waving patriotism (14), and more in- 
fluenced by the radical political phrases (26) and less by the Democratic 
ones (17). 

Those who classified themselves as Republicans were far more favor- 
able to Democratic campaign phrases (17) than the Democrats them- 
selves. However, the response of the Republicans to the nonstereotype 
version was so negative that they had far more room for change. 

Stereotyped phrases are demonstratively effective in affecting our re- 
sponses to ideas. The extremist phrases, reactionary and radical, have 
less effect than the more moderate conservative and liberal ones. The 
possible usefulness of the various types of phrases on the future political 
scene may be surmised by a scrutiny of the foregoing results. Red-baiting, 
constitution-worshiping, flag-waving, and the open shop are still popular 
in the cases studied (item Nos. 3, 9, 11, and 14). Outright fascist phrases 
(7, 8) and communist or socialist phrases (21, 22, 23, 25) are approved 
by only a few. The new appeals worked out by the left-wing groups 
(24, 26) have more effect than their old ones, and represent a new realism 
in tactics. As things stand, however, the radicals are at a disadvantage as 
far as the middle class is concerned, unless time is on their side. 

Criticisms of this type of experiment are several. First, is the response 
to such a questionnaire reliable? To determine the reliability of the 
change in response to stereotyped phrases, the Pearson correlation co- 
efficient was worked out between the two groups tested. One group, the 
psychology students, were given the twenty-six nonstereotyped state- 
ments first and the twenty-six stereotypes immediately following. In the 
other group the order of presentation of the two lists was reversed. In 
spite of this reversal of procedure, the changes in response to the stereo- 
typed wording correlated +.83, with a probable error of +.06. 

More serious is the criticism that it was impossible to eliminate all 
stereotypes. For example, the eighteenth statement, ““The New Deal has 
helped to lead us out of the depression by protecting the common people 
against the economic royalists,” was transcribed to read: ‘“The present 
administration has bettered economic conditions by increasing the welfare 
of the average citizen as compared with the wealthy.” In this case it 
might be argued that the phrases “‘present administration” and “welfare 
of the average citizen” are themselves stereotyped, even if they are differ- 
ent from the original phrases. But for that matter every word we use is a 
stereotyped conception. All that this experiment attempted to do was to 
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employ less hackneyed words and phrases in place of the more common 
catchwords. 

The question also arises as to whether the transcribed versions of the 
statements were truly equivalent in meaning to the stereotyped state- 
ments. In this we must rely on the judgments of eight sociologists who 
passed upon them. The intellectual content was certainly closely parallel 
in each case. Of course, the re-worded statements would have different 
connotations to the various subjects; but that, after all, is what the ex- 
periment attempts to measure. 

Was the group studied representative enough to allow us to reach valid 
conclusions? In size it was statistically satisfactory. In composition the 
group was weighted heavily from the business and professional strata 
of society, which furnished the great majority of university students. It 
must be admitted that the middle classes furnish a happy-hunting ground 
for the demagogue and phrase-monger. The foregoing results probably 
minimize the susceptibility of the public to stereotyped phrases, however, 
since they are based on the responses of college students, who are prob- 
ably somewhat inoculated against emotional catchwords. 

It must be admitted that the results herein obtained do not permit 
final and far-reaching conclusions. They merely show that a representa- 
tive group of college students react in a certain way to the particular 
stereotyped phrases presented. But they do give us some idea as to the 
effects of certain often-used slogans and catchwords, and point the way 
toward precise methods of measuring such effects in other cases. 

Finally, are responses to questionnaires such as this one carried over 
into more overt fields of behavior, such as voting? This question applies 
to all attitude studies as well as to this one. But in the present case the 
stereotyped phrases were taken in most cases directly from familiar 
sources of propaganda, which influence our behavior in everyday life. It 
is therefore fair to assume at least a degree of correspondence between the 
subjects’ responses in this experiment and their reactions during times of 
stress such as political campaigns and industrial conflicts. 
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EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION: WHAT IS IT? 


HAROLD O. GULLIKSEN 


In 1935, Dr. Rhine of Duke University published a book entitled 
Extra-sensory Perception, in which he presented his evidence leading to 
the conclusion that “‘it is independently established on the basis of this 
work alone that Extra-Sensory Perception is an actual and demonstrable 
occurrence”’ (p. 162). He uses the term “extra-sensory perception” (ESP) 
to include both telepathy and clairvoyance. New Frontiers of the Mind, 
a popular account of this work published in 1937, cites additional evidence 
and reiterates that he has established the existence of ESP.* 

Thouless has reviewed this work favorably for the London Society for 
Psychical Research? Some literary reviewers have been extremely en- 
thusiastic. E. H. Wright, an English professor at Columbia, compares 
Rhine’s work to that of Copernicus and states: “We may even be on 
the brink of marvel.’ Harry Scherman, writing for the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, compares Rhine to Darwin. Waldemar Kaempffert, the 
scientific editor of the New York Times, says: “This amounts almost to 
potential omniscience.’’> Kaempffert also states that psychological jour- 
nals have “critically considered Rhine’s work and on the whole pro- 
nounced it good.”® Presumably, such a statement refers to reviews of 
Rhine’s work appearing in psychological journals. To my knowledge, 
five persons have reviewed Rhine’s work in generally recognized psy- 
chological journals. Two of these have been favorable,’ one by Dearborn 
and another by Murphy, and three unfavorable,’ by Willoughby, Kellogg, 


tJ. B. Rhine, Extra-sensory Perception (Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1935), p. 169. 
$2.50. 

Rhine, New Frontiers of the Mind (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), p. 274. 
$2.50. 

2 Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (London), XLIII (1935), 24-37. 

3 Harper’s Magazine, CLXXIII (1936), 575-86; ibid., CLXXIV (1936), 13-21. 

4 Book-of-the-Month Club News, September, 1937. 

5 New York Times Magazine, October 17, 1937. 

6 New York Times Book Review, October 10, 1937. 


7 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIX (1934), 350-52; Journal of 
General Psychology, XI (1934), 454-57- 

§ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (1935), 199-207; ibid., XXXI 
(1936), 190-93; Journal of Educational Research, XXX (1937), 708-10. 
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and Wolfle. Does this justify Kaempffert’s statement? Time,° on the other 
hand, has reviewed the work cautiously, giving almost as much space to 
Kellogg’s criticism as to Rhine’s book. 

The immediate practical result of Rhine’s experiments has been a wave 
of popular interest in the Duke University work. New Frontiers of the 
Mind (the October selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club) has sold 
110,000 copies. Rhine is also issuing special sets of ESP cards and score 
pads (patent applied for by J. B. Rhine. Directions, copyrighted by J. 
B. Rhine, are furnished with each deck of cards.) The Zenith Founda- 
tion, established by the Zenith Radio Corporation, broadcasts each week 
startling instances of ESP and conducts “scientific tests” to answer their 
frequent question “WHAT—1s it?” The Journal of Parapsychology, edited 
by William McDougall and J. B. Rhine, has been recently established 
to take care of experimental studies in ESP. 

Dr. Rhine has devised the ESP deck, consisting of twenty-five cards, 
five of them containing a circle; five, a square; five, a cross; five, a star; 
and five, a band of three wavy lines. Dr. Rhine claims that, without see- 
ing the face of the cards, some people (i.e., those who possess the gift of 
ESP) can name correctly a far greater than chance percentage of the 
cards in this deck. 

Dr. Rhine’s work may now be considered under the following heads: 
(1) the amount of independent verification of his findings; (2) Rhine’s 
experimental methods; (3) direct contradictions found in Rhine’s writ- 
ings; (4) discrepancy between Rhine’s data and his speculations. 

1. Independent confirmation.—Reviewers have stressed the presence of 
verification of Rhine’s work. Scherman (Book-of-the-Month Club) states: 
“About a score of other colleges and universities, in this country and 
abroad, have conducted similar experiments and in four cases out of five 
have obained similar results to Dr. Rhine’s.”’ 

Kaempffert refers to ‘“‘no fewer than forty investigators in universities” 
carrying on work similar to Rhine’s;'® and a week later, with even more 
assurance, we find reference to “about forty reputable Doctors of Phi- 
losophy” now working on ESP." 

Even in Rhine’s own books, one finds no justification for these state- 
ments from Kaempffert and Scherman. In New Frontiers, Rhine refers 
twice to forty investigators working on ESP (pp. 157 and 252). But, 
from the context, it is obvious that in both cases he is including Jay in- 


9 Time, October 4, 1937. 
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vestigations. Rhine does not even hint that these forty investigators are 
from universities or are Ph.D.’s, as is asserted by Kaempffert. Nor do 
we have much better luck in trying to check up on Scherman’s statement 
which implies that about sixteen universities have corroborated Rhine’s 
results. Since Scherman was reviewing New Frontiers of the Mind, let us 
see what we find there. In discussing corroboration from universities 
(ibid., p. 143), Rhine says loosely that about a dozen have been confirma- 
tory, and then lists studies from Columbia University, Bard, Tarkio, and 
Guilford colleges, Lucien Warner (a New York psychologist), and the 
grade school at Sarasota, Florida. This makes only six, if we include the 
grade school. There are also results favorable to ESP from persons on 
the staff of the University of Colorado’ and New York University." 

In addition, we have published work failing to confirm Rhine from 
Princeton, the University of Minnesota, and Brown University.’’ Grif- 
fith of Reed College has failed to confirm Rhine, and Gundlach of the 
University of Washington conducted experiments with similar results 
over a Seattle radio station." There is also an unpublished study with 
negative results by Dr. Higginson of the University of Illinois. 

We have then, to my knowledge, results from eight laboratories con- 
firming Rhine and from six failing to confirm his findings."’ It is interest- 
ing to note that averages such as Rhine has reported, of ten or fifteen 
correct in twenty-five, are not confirmed. For the studies independent of 
Duke University, the average number of correct calls in twenty-four for 
the best subjects is usually between seven and eight. In the study from 
Guilford College the average was about 5.5 correct hits while the chance 
expectation was 5.0. In the course of ten to a hundred-thousand trials 
slight but consistent errors in recording and unnoticed sensory cues may 
well give a deviation from chance expectation which, while small, will on 
statistical analysis be “significant.” 


% Dorothy Martin, Journal of Parapsychology, I (1937), 185-90. 

13 Sharp and Clark, ibid., pp. 123-42. 

4 Baker, Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXI (1937), 120-25. 

8 Willoughby, Journal of General Psychology, XVII (1937), 3-13. 

© Science News Letter, November 6, 1937, pp. 298-990. 

17In this count a study from Fordham is omitted because, while the results as a 


whole are “not significant,” certain selected records lead the authors to conclude that 
ESP was exhibited. 


It may be of interest to some to mention that five of the six studies failing to con- 
firm Rhine are by persons whose training and interest in psychology is signified by mem- 
bership in the American Psychological Association; only two of the eight studies ob- 
taining “‘significant”’ extra-chance results were by members of this association. 
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In so far, then, as the case for ESP rests upon independent confirma- 
tion by other universities, the results are not definitely corroborated. 
What is also important, the amount of independent confirmation by uni- 
versities has been exaggerated by two important organizations whose 
opinions have wide influence, the Book-of-the-Month Club and the New 
York Times. 

2. Rhine’s methods.—As a scientific account of the methods and results 
of experimentation, the book Extra-sensory Perception leaves much to be 
desired. New Frontiers of the Mind does not pretend to be a scientific 
report, and hence will not be considered in this connection. The organiza- 
tion of Extra-sensory Perception is chronological instead of logical, and 
there is no index. These facts make it difficult to find all that Rhine says 
about a given topic. Willoughby," Kellogg,’® and Thouless?® have men- 
tioned the same point. Practically nowhere in his books does Rhine 
describe his experimental methods clearly, so that other investigators 
could repeat the experiments. Such inadequate reporting makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for others to analyze Rhine’s data, and also makes 
it impossible to duplicate Rhine’s experiments without special corre- 
spondence with the Duke Laboratory. 

Kellogg," Zubin,?? and Wolfle?’ have correctly pointed out that the 
statistical methods used by Rhine cannot legitimately be applied in gen- 
eral to the type of data which Rhine has gathered. Rhine has insisted 


‘that his methods were correctly used. Fortunately, Rhine’s assistant, C. 
‘E. Stuart, has recently, in collaboration with a mathematician, J. A. 


Greenwood, written an account of ESP mathematics for the Journal of 
Parapsychology (1, 206-25), in which the truth of certain criticisms leveled 
against the mathematical treatment is admitted. It is concluded, how- 
ever, that even with the correct mathematical treatment, the data still 
could not reasonably be accounted for as chance variation. Two recent 
articles in Science, one by E. V. Huntington and one by Sterne, also point 
to the same conclusion.”* 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the error which Rhine has 
made is in the direction of overestimating the significance of his results, 
and that, while for some experiments the overestimation is negligible, for 
others it is very marked. The point here is not that this mistake invali- 


8 Op. cit. 19 Op. cit. 20 Op. cit. 
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2 Psychological Bulletin, XXXIV (1937), 548-40. 
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dates all of Rhine’s conclusions. It is that he has used and defended in- 
appropriate mathematical procedures which overestimate the significance 
of his results. 

The notion that rational inference may have something to do with the 
results was emphasized by Wolfle*s and Willoughby,”° with especial refer- 
ence to the BT-1 and BT-s technique. ‘‘BT-1” indicates that, after each 
card is called, it is checked to see whether or not the subject called correctly. 
““BT-5” means that the checking is done after five cards have been called. 
Wolfle points out that, by remembering the cards that have been called, 
one may infer which are left in the pack, as any successful bridge-player 
does. In this way, one can easily get seven or eight correct in twenty- 
five guesses. Rhine’s reaction to this criticism has been curious. After 
referring repeatedly to the BT-5 technique. (Extra-sensory Perception, 
PP. 54, 73, and 140) and explicitly defending it (ibid., p. 115), giving a 
special notation for it (ibid., p. xiv) and recommending its use to future 
investigators (ibid., p. 168), and after Stuart has published definite figures 
regarding the relative frequency of the BT-5 method,”’ we find in New 
Frontiers of the Mind that Rhine blandly denies using the technique at all 
(pp. 64, 60, and 119). 

Rhine’s methods of recording are often arranged in a manner which 
tends to increase, rather than diminish, the number of clerical errors, 
The possibility of consistent errors is marked when one uses the regular 
ESP score pad with the “‘call” column and the “card” column next to each 
other. Carpenter and Phalen* call special attention to the possibility of 
errors of this type. Rhine dismisses the possibility of clerical errors as 
“at most of trifling consequence” (Extra-sensory Perception, p. 112) and 
recommends the use of a record pad that increases the probability of 
errors in recording. 

In careful work the subject would record his own choice without calling 
it and the experimenter would make an independent record which could 
later be checked against the subject’s record. Rhine mentions that this 
was done in some of the series run at great distance (see Extra-sensory 
Perception, legend under pictures opposite pp. 74 and 105). But he also 
mentions that in some experiments “the receiver called his choice aloud, 
the experimenter recorded it and if correct checked it” (New Frontiers, 
pp. 164-65). It is characteristic of Rhine’s reporting that one cannot 
always tell which method was used, but during the telepathy experiments 
the second method seems to have been the more common. 


2% Op. cit. % Op. cit. 
27 C. E. Stuart, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (1935), 384-88. 
28 C. R. Carpenter and H. R. Phalen, Journal of Parapsychology, I (1937), 31-43. 
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Rhine tells us that better results are obtained when using the official 
Rhine-patented, Duke laboratory of parapsychology ESP cards. In this 
connection the latest and most striking contribution to the research on 
ESP is the discovery of Dr. Skinner of the psychology department of the 
University of Minnesota that the figure printed on the card can, under 
favorable lighting conditions, be read from the back as well as from the 
front of the card. Kellogg also mentions this fact.?® It is even possible 
that, with a little more practice, one could differentiate the cards almost 
as readily by touch. When the light strikes the cards at a grazing angle, 
it is easy to call the cards from the back while the pack is lying on the 
table (Rhine’s BT technique), and to do it so that observers will not 
suspect the cue used. It should also be pointed out that in the course of 
hundreds of trials subjects may well adopt such a cue without being con- 
scious of the fact. 

The point is not that Rhine, as a scientist, has made a mistake. Many 
scientists have made mistakes and corrected them in the seclusion of the 
laboratory. The opportunity for such correction is, of course, one reason 
why most scientists hesitate to popularize results, particularly very un- 
usual results, until there has been considerable independent verification. 
Rhine’s work has been very widely popularized, but the independent con- 
firmation and the correction of experimental error have been meager, 

Nor is the important thing about this error that it explains away all of 
Rhine’s results. It does not. Possibly the cards used in his experiments 
did not have this defect. Even if they did, Rhine reports some striking 
series with the DT technique, the distance experiments, and some of the 
experiments with screening, in which it seems impossible that this cue 
should play a part. (It has, however, been pointed out that there was 
in some of these cases marked opportunities for clerical errors to occur.) 

3. Contradictions in Rhine’s writings—Rhine attempts to explain away 
contradictory experiments by pointing out that “they were not done 
under the direction of anyone with experience in this difficult field” (New 
Frontiers, p. 143). Again (ibid., pp. 173 and 174), we find reference to the 
complex and difficult phenomena of ESP. Yet, in the same book, we also 
learn that ESP is a subject “particularly suitable for student research, 
since the techniques are not difficult” (p. 154), and that “the very simplic- 
ity of the technique was an advantage” (p. 60). Page 240 (ibid.) refers 
to “investigation along such simple lines as these.’”’ Contradictions of this 
sort are not typical of careful scientific work. 

One of the points mentioned by both Kaempffert and Scherman is the 
careful, scientific manner in which Rhine has distinguished between telep- 
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athy and clairvoyance. “Clairvoyance” means the extra-sensory percep- 
tion of an object, while “telepathy” refers to the extra-sensory perception 
of another’s thought. Rhine repeatedly emphasizes the importance of 
this distinction and refers to the loose use of the term “telepathy” by 
Coover and other investigators (see Extra-sensory Perception, pp. 22, 23, 
25; and New Frontiers, pp. 159, 162, 171, 262, and 265). Yet, in populariz- 
ing his work, this distinction is ignored. Instead of giving the difficult 
directions for a real telepathy test, one finds that the instructions in the 
official deck of ESP cards specifically direct the sender to hold each suc- 
cessive card with “face toward him” as he “concentrates on’ it. Both 
the object and the thought of it are present, therefore, instead of the 
object being entirely out of the situation (cf. also picture on p. 60 of 
New Frontiers). 

Rhine emphasizes both the fact that ESP ability increases with distance 
and that the increase is’negligible, changing his emphasis to agree with 
what is to be proved at the moment. Scientific work may be either good 
or bad independently of contradictions of this type. However, such con- 
tradictory statements tend to diminish, rather than enhance, the scientific 
prestige of an experiment. 

4. Discrepancy between facts and speculation.—Regarding the percent- 
age of people who possess this ability of extra-sensory perception, we find 
Rhine’s data and some of his conclusions widely at variance. He points 
out that, of fourteen graduate psychology students at Duke University, 
six have demonstrated the ability (Extra-sensory Perception, p. 156); and 
yet, on the same page we find: “For aught that may be said to the 
contrary ESP may be as widely distributed a natural capacity in the 
species as is that highest mode of cognition, reasoning.”’ In New Frontiers 
of the Mind we find that Rhine mentions that ESP ability was found in 
a group of eighteen selected from a total of eighty persons (p. 106) and 
refers to one person in five as having the ability (pp. 106 and 172). We 
also find: ‘‘None of the subjects tested adequately in our laboratory was 
completely negative” (p. 106). Characteristically, however, there is no 
definition of the ‘‘adequate test.” Perhaps one must keep on testing until 
results are positive, since “negative results are never final” (Extra-sensory 
Perception, p. 156). On page 216 of New Frontiers of the Mind, Rhine veers 
around to the conclusion that “anyone in good health” has ESP. Included 
in the official pack of ESP cards, we find a directions card containing the 
statement, ‘Many if not all normal persons have ESP ability if they are 
tested under the right conditions.’’ Yet we find Harry Scherman stating, 
“He [Rhine] appears to be a very cautious man.” 

When dealing with the situation where results favorable to ESP are 
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found first and at a later date sensory cues are discovered, Rhine indulges 
in an unusual mode of reasoning. We may illustrate this by reference to 
Lady, “the mind-reading horse.”” Rhine reports observations on a tele- 
pathic horse.3° He used various controls to eliminate gradually the cues 
given by the owner. Later he found, on repeating the experiment with 
the same controls, that the horse could no longer succeed in demonstrating 
telepathic powers as she had formerly done, when cues from the owner 
were gradually eliminated. Given such data, many scientists would have 
concluded that the horse might have been responding to sensory cues 
even during the first experiment, when these cues were not noticed by 
the experimenter. Rhine says that these negative findings may be taken 
“as a check upon our earlier conclusion.” “We were forced to conclude 
that the telepathic ability we earlier found the horse to possess has been 
now almost if not entirely lost.’’3* He also points out that if during the 
first experiment the horse had used “sensory cues she should have im- 
proved in training during the interval.”’ Anyone familiar with animals 
knows that they may forget also. 

The unusual line of reasoning applied to the telepathic horse is stoutly 
defended in principle by Rhine. In discussing the Creary sisters, who were 
thought for a time to have extra-sensory powers and later were found to 
be attempting to signal to one another, he points out that the presence 
of trickery in their /ater tests is unjustifiably regarded as casting a doubt 
over their earlier successful results in telepathy (New Frontiers, p. 30). 
He argues that “it is a poor kind of cheating which grows worse with 
practice.” One might with equal justification retort that it is a poor kind 
of observation that doesn’t increase in acuity as it proceeds, possibly dis- 
covering trickery not at first noticed. How many scientists will feel that 
reasoning such as Rhine uses here enhances the scientific status of extra- 
sensory perception? For another illustration of this type of reasoning, 
see Rhine’s discussion of the effects of distance on ESP.+? 

We have, when we consider all of the facts in the case, very marked 
limitations. This marvelous ESP ability is found primarily with a special 
deck of cards. It does not even seem to extend successfully to ordinary 
playing-cards, which would give some people a new leverage on bridge 
and poker. It is a “weak and delicate” ability that “fades”? when sub- 
jected to hostility or doubt (ibid., pp. 110, 234, and 270; Extra-sensory 
Perception, p. 133); and even when carefully nurtured at the Duke Lab- 
oratory and not subjected to observation of doubting outsiders, it fades 
anyhow (New Frontiers, p. 97). 


% Rhine, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (1929), 449-66. 
3 Ibid., XXIV (1929), 287-92. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, I (1937), 172-84. 
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Yet we learn that “ESP would seem to possess, potentially, a consider- 
able biological (species survival) value,” although Rhine does see that in } 
this case the “chain of inference is none too strong” (Extra-sensory Per- ; 
ception, p. 164). Rhine also points out that the work on ESP is also 
“favorable to the possibility of survival of personality after death” (New } 
Frontiers, p. 249). 

It is interesting to contrast Rhine’s attitude with that of F. C. S. | 
Schiller, former president of the London Society for Psychical Research. 
Schiller points out that “the best, and ultimately the only, way to confute, 
and also to convert, the critic is to develop telepathy into a working 
method of communication. .... We can then .... exploit it as an alterna- 
tive to telegraphy.’’33 Anyone will readily admit that such a development 
of telepathy would be convincing. If experimenters on ESP were to set 
standards of this type for their work before permitting their results to 
be widely publicized to either a doubting or a credulous public, much 
unnecessary loss of scientific time and effort would be avoided. 

In summary the following things may be pointed out: 

We find numerous contradictions of a substantial nature. We find 
that the type of speculation indulged in exceeds the simple facts at his 
command. Investigating Rhine’s methods, we find that his mathematical 
methods are wrong and that the effect of this error would in some cases 
be negligible and in others very marked. We find that many of his ex- 
periments were set up in a manner which would tend to increase, instead 
of to diminish, the possibility of systematic clerical errors; and lastly, that 
the ESP cards can be read from the back. 

It should again be pointed out that the fact that all these observations 
are true does not prevent Rhine’s conclusion about the existence of extra- 
sensory perception from also being true. However, it should be borne in 
mind that Rhine’s work has been under scientific scrutiny only a short 
time (Extra-sensory Perception came out in 1935; and the first issue of the 
Journal of Parapsychology, in March, 1937). Several rather serious over- 
sights have been discovered in that time. Who knows what errors will 
be discovered in the future? In the light of all the facts, it seems pre- 
mature for Rhine to assert, ““No one—not even a psychologist—can rea- 
sonably doubt that ESP is a mental process” (Extra-sensory Perception, 
p. 142). 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


33 F. C. S. Schiller, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, XXX (1918), 
261-73. 

Note.—The telepathy directions, criticized above, were for a “telepathy-card”’ test, 
which is clearly distinguished from “‘pure-telepathy” in A Handbook for Testing ESP. 


TRIGANT BURROW’S THEORY OF HUMAN CONFLICT® 


CHARLES B. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Mankind’s greatest problem is, perhaps, that of human conflict. 
Human conflict means not merely conflict between nations and between 
groups, but conflict within the organism of which our external social dis- 
sensions are but a reflection. It is this basic problem of man’s internal 
conflict that Burrow’s researches have confronted and that he now pre- 
sents in his book. 

Dr. Burrow’s thesis, to which his many years of investigation have led 
him, is of particular interest because, in the face of all the ramifications 
and complexities of what is commonly regarded as a hopeless world- 
problem, it embodies a definite constructive factor. 

Each of us presents, in general, the same preoccupation with his own 
interests, the same tendency to bristle at fancied intrusion, the same sus- 
picions, loves, hates, and the same competitive trends. Furthermore, 
groups of individuals present essentially the same unconscious trends as 
the individual. Though a group may coalesce, it shows the same preoc- 
cupation with its own interests, the same competitiveness toward other 
groups, the same tendency to regard other groups as potentially hostile. 
These reactions in both group and individual are directly linked, as the 
author shows, to man’s use of symbols. 

Man’s response to symbols is of the nature of a conditioned reflex; and 
our reactions to these stimuli, individual and social, are quite superficial 
in relation to the response of the organism as a whole. Thus the most 
cherished of our symbols—‘“I,” “you,” “‘mine,” “yours,” “good” or 
“bad,” “party,” “church,” “state’”—are not only completely divorced 
from, but are often wholly at variance with, the physiological basis from 
which they arose. For example, we employ symbols mentally to represent 
other people, and in their view of us they equally employ some slight 
element or symbol to represent us in their thoughts. We have all been 
conditioned to react automatically to the symbols named above: “I,” 
“you,” “my,” “mine,” etc.; and it is largely a matter of chance whether 
we select a favorable or unfavorable symbol to represent the other person. 
So we may be surprised to feel ourselves suddenly very much biased for or 
against the person before us and then be equally surprised a few minutes 


t A review of Trigant Burrow’s The Biology of Human Conflict appears on p. 660 of 
this issue. 
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later to find that we have undergone a complete reversal of feeling. Most 
especially do we, as individuals, constantly weigh our symbols pro and 
con, according as they represent the other person in terms of the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage we may expect from him. 

This superficial symbolic interchange has now become automatic 
throughout society, setting at cross-purposes with one another organisms 
which possess a basically unitary motivation. The symbol now no longer 
unites us in feeling and understanding; rather, it separates the interests 
of man. And this opposed outlook toward others, characteristic of man the 
world over, represents an inadvertence in development which may be 
definitely traced to man’s overworked and distorted use of the symbol. 
The symbol and the image, then, are no longer entirely subordinate to 
man’s command. On the contrary, in large measure they now dominate 
him. 

Were man completely dominated by these mechanisms, they would 
soon overwhelm him and he would shortly eliminate himself from the 
earth. But Burrow brings out another factor in man’s makeup that is 
quite generally overlooked. This factor is the biologically innate sense of 
mutual interest and support—a sense of human solidarity which, however 
deeply buried beneath the welter of his superficial conditionings, has 
descended through the aeons of prehistoric existence and is still active. 
While we are now virtually unaware of this trend, without it the world 
could not long continue. It gives motive power to man’s cohesive and 
mutual-assistance activities in contrast to his separative, competitive 
interests. Though essentially precivilized in its origin and nature, it is 
what gives us the virtues usually vaunted as inherent in “civilized” na- 
tions. This urge is the more primary, biologically speaking, of the two 
trends. It is the sovereign, conserving trend. It is for the preservation of 
all individuals as a race or phylum; whereas the self-engrossed trend is for 
the individual alone at the expense of all others. These two great urges 
are, hence, inevitably opposed and constitute the great basic conflict 
‘within the organism of man. External conflict—conflict with the person 
believed to be opposite because we have been trained to believe that he 
is opposite—is merely the reflection of the conflict embodied within the 
race as a whole. 

Two definite types of tensional pattern are internal to the organism. 
The one type is concomitant to man’s egocentric, competitive trends and 
has to do largely with the symbolic segment or with the head; the other 
is concomitant to the broad racial or phyletic tensions that characterize 
the organism as a whole. The outstanding characteristic of the one is 
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partial or “partitive” behavior, while the other maintains the organism’s 
total or balanced behavior. The first constantly drives toward the defense 
of self as opposed to other selves, while the basic trend of the second is the 
preservation of the species or phylum as a whole. The one sets itself up 
as if the whole; the other is the whole. Thus, in terms of physiological 
tensional patterns, human conflict means conflict within the organism. In 
terms of man’s customary symbolized outlook and expression, this means 
self-consciousness, fear, aggressiveness, competition; it means a mere 
make-believe balance or well-being which is, in fact, the projection out- 
ward of a basic tensional conflict that is within. Obviously, if social man 
is to understand his increasingly widespread tendency to external con- 
flict, he will have to consider first its internal origin. 

According to Burrow, the problem of human conflict does not affect 
merely this or that individual or community; it is a condition that is 
common to all individuals throughout the phylum and possesses concrete 
physiological concomitants which are objectively perceptible. That is, 
the nature of human conflict is accessible to man in terms of physiological 
neuromuscular patterns. It is possible to discriminate the muscular ten- 
sions that accompany man’s inadvertent misuse of symbols and images 
through a prior discrimination of the muscular tensions that accompany 
those sovereign, “‘total-organism’”’ feelings embodying the health and 
solidarity of man as a phylum. We have here the meaning of Burrow’s 
“‘phylobiology”—his disclosure and delineation of the tensional reactions 
within those structures which lie back of, and are responsible for, the 
present individual and social projections of man as a species. This is the 
first constructive measure offered to man for his study of his own behavior, 
the first definite clue to the meaning of human conflict. 

Those whose interest is intrigued by the physiological concomitants 
of human-behavior reactions will be especially interested in the report of 
experiments which are forecast by the author at the very conclusion of 
his volume. He states that he plans graphic recording of certain common 
physiological reactions as they are altered by, and thus reflect, the dif- 
ferent internal tensional patterns which he has unearthed. Many students 
of behavior will, I believe, await Dr. Burrow’s forthcoming report with 
keen anticipation. 


PsycuHIaTric CLINIC 
Court OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE 


Professor Kimball Young has dealt very generously with me in his review of 
my Nature of Human Nature, and I am not writing this to take issue with him 
on any point. There is one rather important misconception, however, which I beg 
permission to correct. The reviewer considers that the position taken in the 
book does not allow for constitutional differences or for individual physiological 
variations. Since other competent men have received the same impression, it 
can only be due to a lack of clarity on my part in attempting to state my con- 
clusions. 

If the phrase “subjective aspect of culture” offers any help toward the under- 
standing of human nature, it must not neglect the fact that culture never im- 
pinges on two identical organisms. Eleanor Roosevelt’s recent autobiography 
shows how profoundly her whole life was affected because she was a homely girl 
among other girls who were pretty. No two of our children are alike; and, as the 
old grandmother remarked, if we only had one, he wouldn’t be alike. 

No two of us receive exactly the same cultural influences; no two of us have 
exactly the same initial equipment; therefore, individuality results because each 
of us organizes for himself, as best he can, what he has incorporated. And be- 
cause his personality arises always within a cultural group and because he takes 
a role in the group, I have ventured to speak of personality as the “subjective 
aspect of culture.” 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
University of Chicago 


* Reviewed in American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 648. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Institute of Human Relations—The general research program of the 
Institute contemplates a systematic exploration of the problems of human 
relations in the critical periods in the lives of normal individuals, espe- 
cially infancy, the preschool age, pubescence, later adolescence (the 
college age), marriage, and certain crises in adult life. This approach of- 
fers an opportunity both to investigate the relations between the earlier 
and later periods in the life of an individual and to study his relation to 
his culture. 

In addition to case studies of individuals in these age periods, the 
Institute has sponsored studies of groups, institutions, populations, cul- 
tures and social problems. The Negro study by Hortense Powdermaker 
and Robert A. Warner, under the general supervision of Professor 
Maurice Davie, promises to yield useful information concerning race con- 
flicts in a northern community. The study of residence mobility of New 
Haven families based on the records of the local gas company, begun in 
1929 by Dorothy Thomas and carried on by Mildred Parten, is now 
nearing completion. The study of the influence of the depression on two 
hundred and fifty New Haven families is now being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. Bakke. The case studies of cotton textile mills by E. D. 
Smith and R. C. Nyman are also nearing completion. Underhill Moore, 
in continuing his studies of measurable forms of social behavior, is now 
working with data derived from the observations of the parking of auto- 
mobiles in places where parking is sometimes permitted and at other times 
forbidden. An analysis of the data may reveal important principles con- 
cerning the relation of conduct to legal restrictions. The studies on the 
observation of human behavior by the time-sample technique, started in 
1930 by Miss Thomas and her associates, are ready for publication in two 
monographs, one by Alice Loomis on “Observational Studies of Social 
Behavior,” and the other by Ruth Arrington on “Time Sampling.” 

The study on populations, carried on by Dorothy Thomas in co-opera- 
tion with Gunnar Myrdal, of Stockholm University, is now being pre- 
pared for publication in two volumes: one on the temporal, structural, 
and regional variations in migration; the other, on selective internal 
migration based on the records of migrants to and from each of eleven 
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Swedish communities. Miss Thomas is endeavoring to develop a frame- 
work for future studies of population by a systematization of existing 
knowledge upon selective migration in connection with the work of the 
Committee on Migration Differentials of the Social Science Research 
Council, of which she is chairman. 

Professor Hull has for the past nine years been gradually developing a 
scientific theory of adaptive behavior. In attempting to determine the 
underlying relations between the dynamic psychologies of impulse, emo- 
tion, conflict, motivation, and the more mechanical processes of habit 
formation, it seemed necessary to draw up a series of postulates based 
mainly on the principles of Freudian psychology but stated in ways so 
that their relation to Professor Hull’s theory of adaptive behavior could 
be seen and tested. With the assistance of Professor Hull, John Dollard, 
and others, a tentative system of fourteen definitions, eight postulates, 
and a dozen or so theorems has been formulated by Sears and Miller. 
The theory is based on the “frustration-aggression” hypothesis, which 
assumes that a universal characteristic of social behavior is the manifold 
endeavors that human beings make to overcome the difficulties and 
thwartings which prevent them from satisfying their desires and attaining 
protracted happiness. It assumes, further, that the process of socializa- 
tion of any individual in any culture is essentially frustrating to the indi- 
vidual for the reason that socialization always requires certain modifica- 
tions in basic biologic human urges such as hunger, thirst, and sex. The 
organism reacts to frustration by various forms of aggression. An illustra- 
tion of the use of the frustration-aggression principle for understanding 
the underlying factors in a major type of human conflict is Mr. Dollard’s 
study of the Negro-white problem in a southern community. The work of 
Mr. Dollard and of Mr. Zinn in the analysis of verbatim records of several 
hundred psychoanalytic interviews with both normal and abnormal per- 
sons emphasizes the relation between the impulses of the individual and 
the restrictions and requirements of his culture. The human-relations 
problems of the adults whom they have studied appear to be related al- 
ways to failures experienced in passing through a critical period of earlier 
life. 

A study of family life planned especially with reference to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis by Mr. Behanan will test whether more aggres- 
sive behavior is to be found in well-organized than in loosely organized 
families. 

Leo Simmons, a sociologist recently added to the staff for co-operative 
research with the staff in psychiatry, has made a tentative exploration of 
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the possibilities offered by the psychiatric clinics for studies of the social 
environments and cultural backgrounds of patients, to determine how 
psychiatric data may be used in testing certain of our theoretical formula- 
tions. 

The last annual report of the Institute by the director, Mark May, is 
now available. 


Conference of University Social Science Research Organizations.—The 
conference of representatives of University Social Science Research Or- 
ganizations met under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council 
at Harvard University, November 5-7, 1937. The Committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council which had planned the conference con- 
sisted of Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin; John D. Black, 
Harvard University; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald 
Young, representing the Social Science Research Council. Aside from the 
representatives of fifteen university research councils, from McGill, 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Northwestern, Chicago, Yale, California, Stanford, Minne- 
sota, and Texas, the conference had as its guests members of the new 
School of Public Administration of Harvard University, of the Social 
Science Research Council, and of the Rockefeller Foundation. The major 
part of the conference was devoted to the relation between social science 
research and government research and to problems in public administra- 
tion. The final meeting of the conference dealt with criteria and objectives 
of research in social science. 


The American Russian Institute ——The Institute is compiling a list of 
current research projects and studies on Russia and the Soviet Union, and 
will appreciate the co-operation of readers of the Journal in making this 
list as complete as possible by sending to the Institute information about 
research projects on Russia or the Soviet Union in the cultural, scientific, 
historical, economic, or political fields. Address Harriet Moore, editor, 
The American Russian Institute, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities —The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, announces the publication of the fourth 
annual list of all doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 
during the year 1936-37. Only a third or so of the dissertations appearing 
annually are ever published, either wholly or in part; but the almost uni- 
versal practice is for manuscript theses to be filed in duplicate and for 
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copies to be made available to those wanting them through interlibrary 
loan. 


Institute for Social and Economic Research, Panama.—The Institute has 
been organized with the support of the National University of Panama to 
carry out scientific investigations in connection with practical problems 
of Panama and other Hispanic-American countries and to contribute in 
this way to the solution of such problems, and to make more thorough 
and intense the teaching of the social and economic sciences at the Na- 
tional University of Panama. The officers of the Institute are president 
ex-officio, Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, rector of the National University; 
and directors, J. D. Moscote, political science; Dr. Paul Honigsheim, 
civilization (with specialization in American-Indian ethnology and an- | 
thropology); Dr. Richard Behrendt, sociology, political economy, and 
public finance; and Dr. Werner Bohnstedt, statistics, commerce, economic ' 
geography, and history. For further information address the University 
of Panama. 


Radio Research.—The School of Public and International Affairs of | 
Princeton University has been awarded a two-year grant by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to conduct radio research. The objective of the project 
will be to analyze current techniques for gathering information upon the | 
role of radio in the life of the listener, and to devise, if possible, new 
methodological tools to get at the more basic motivational factors in | 
radio listening, as well as to study the effects of radio on the listener. | 
The directors of the project are Dr. Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; 

Dr. Frank N. Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System; and Paul F. | 
Lazarsfeld, University of Newark Research Center. 


Study of Use of Radio in Schools.—A five-year study of radio broadcasts 
planned for school use has been begun under the direction of I. Keith 
Tyler, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. This 
study is one of a series sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, of which John W. Studebaker, United States commissioner of 
education, is the chairman. Broadcasters are co-operating in the various _ 
studies. The General Education Board has provided $69,000 for the first 
two years. The investigation will be concerned not so much with what is | 
now being done in the way of school broadcasts but rather with what can 
be done. Particular attention will be paid to changes in attitudes and | 
development of new interests which can be brought about through school | 
broadcasts. Chicago, New York, Detroit, and California have been se- 
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lected as the centers for this study. National, regional, and local broad- 
casts in the fields of the social studies, in science, in arts, in English, and 
in music are covered by the study. Major purposes of the investigation 
are: (1) to gather evidence regarding the effectiveness of selected school 
broadcasts in achieving specified educational objectives; (2) to make pos- 
sible the formulation of generalizations of results to be expected from 
specified types of broadcasts; (3) to discover criteria helpful in building 
new school broadcasts; (4) to gather evidence regarding the appropriate 
place of national, regional, and local broadcasts in accomplishing educa- 
tional objectives; (5) to gather evidence upon the effectiveness of various 
described methods of utilizing broadcasts; and (6) to develop techniques 
of evaluation appropriate for school broadcasts. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues.—The Society has 
authorized the preparation of a yearbook entitled, The Psychology of 
Industrial Conflict. The committee in charge is interested in securing 
fresh, concrete field data or documents bearing upon this problem from 
workers, employers, public officials, and social scientists. A tentative out- 
line is available; and qualified persons who wish to co-operate in this 
enterprise, either by submitting hitherto unused materials or by con- 
tributing to the writing of parts of the text, should communicate with one 
of the following: Theodore Newcomb, Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont; Keith Sward, People’s Press, New Kensington, Pennsylvania; 
George W. Hartmann, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Society has also set up another yearbook project, a study of “The 
Psychology of Peace and War.” Members of the Committee are J. F. 
Brown, University of Kansas; R. H. Gundlach, University of Washington; 
R. K. White, University of Iowa; and Ross Stagner, University of Akron 
(chairman). The committee plans to devote most of the volume to a 
study of those conditions in times of peace which seem to lead to war. 
Typical research projects which are planned are such as the following: 
to obtain expert opinion (economists, sociologists, historians, etc.) as to 
the causes of war, and to compare these with a sample of the general pub- 
lic; to determine what groups come closest to expert opinion (and why, if 
possible) ; to study individuals intensively (e.g., psychoanalysis) as to the 
needs which seem to be satisfied by the aggressive and hostile attitude 
toward other nations which forms the basis for war; to study propaganda 
for peace and internationalism, as compared with that for war, national- 
ism, and aggression, and to seek the reasons for the apparent success of 
the latter and failure of the former; to study the behavior of diplomats 
and other important figures in immediate pre-war days, in an attempt to 
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determine motives which impel the kind of actions leading to war; to 
compare different cultures as to frequency of war and relation to the 
problem of motivation of martial attitude; and to consider the actual 
psychological effects of war in terms of insanity, neurosis, moral break- 
down, destruction of existing institutions, etc. Communications on this 
project should be sent to the chairman of the committee, Ross Stagner, 
University of Akron. 

Gardner Murphy, Columbia University, is now the president of the 
Society. Its membership is composed mainly of psychologists but is open 
to qualified persons in the social sciences. 


Human Dependency Surveys of Indian Reservations.—The inclusion of 
Indian reservations within the Soil Conservation Service required an 
adaptation of its land-use programs to some of the peculiarities of the 
Indians and their problems. The result was a division of the federal 
organization called ‘Technical Co-operation—Bureau of Indian Affairs,” 
with one unit for “technical” surveys (engineering, soils, water, agro- 
nomic, range, erosion, etc.) and another for “human-dependency” sur- 
veys (landownership, land tenure, land use, income, social organization, 
etc.). The latter unit is responsible for utilizing its own and the technical 
unit’s findings to assess the apportionment and adequacy of the resources 
of any given reservation studied, and to outline plans for land consolida- 
tion, land use, and population distribution. Since July 1, 1937, Maurice 
T. Price has been acting head of the Human Dependency Unit. 


NOTES 

Michigan Sociological Society—This new organization composed of 
Michigan sociologists was formed at its first meeting, Saturday, December 
4, at Michigan State College, East Lansing. At the morning session, 
papers on the problems of the sociology curriculum in different types of 
colleges were read by President Arthur L. Andrews, Grand Rapids Junior 
College; Leon C. Kercher, Western State Teachers College; Henry J. 
Ryskamp, Calvin College; and C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College, with 
a discussion lead by Donald Marsh, Wayne University. At the noon 
meeting Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, gave an address on 
“Insanity as a Field for Sociological Research.” The afternoon session 
was devoted to sociological research and state planning in Michigan, with 
papers by R. D. McKenzie, University of Michigan, upon “Possibilities 
of Integrated Sociological Research in the State of Michigan,” and by 
C. DeForest Platt, State Supervisor, Recreation Study, upon “State 
Planning.” The new Society plans two meetings each year, one in the 
fall and another in the spring. 
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Full membership in the Society is restricted to those holding graduate 
degrees in sociology or its equivalent, to those teaching sociology in insti- 
tutions above the high-school level, and to those who may be a regular 
member of a research board within the state, giving at least one-half of 
their time to sociological research. Associate membership is open to those 
having a minimum of twelve semester-hours of college or university 
courses in sociology and now engaged in high-school sociology teaching, 
and to those from related fields with qualifications acceptable to the 
executive committee. The officers of the Society are Ernest B. Harper, 
Michigan State College, president; Herman P. Abbott, Hillsdale College, 
vice-president; Edward Jandy, Wayne University, secretary-treasurer; 
Raymond Hightower, Kalamazoo College, and H. L. Holmes, University 
of Michigan, additional members of the executive committee. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
Society will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 21-23. The president of 
the Society is Joyce O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, who succeeded 


_L. Guy Brown upon the latter’s acceptance of a professorship at Oberlin 


College. For information about membership, which is open to sociologists 
in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, communicate with the secretary, Lloyd V. 
Ballard, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Bengali Institute of Sociology.—This new Institute, established in Cal- 
cutta, April 14, 1937, has recently published a prospectus of its origins, 
objectives, and plans. The Institute is an outgrowth of the Sociological 
Division of the International Bengal Institute, established because the 
directors of the latter felt the need for an independent institute for the 
study of sociological problems in Bengal. Among the objects of the new 
Institute are: (1) to carry on studies and investigations in sociology, 
theoretical and applied; (2) to use the Bengali language as the medium 
for these studies and investigations; (3) to appoint research fellows and 
with their contributions to enrich Bengali thought in the domain of 
sociology; (4) to publish a journal of sociology in Bengali; (5) to organize 
lectures before small groups on sociological themes; (6) to enter into 
liaison with the sociologists and sociological institutes and societies of the 
rest of India and the other countries of the world; (7) to establish contacts 
between Indian sociologists and foreign sociologists. The director of the 
Institute is Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, and the address is 9 Pancha- 
nan Ghose Lane, Calcutta, India. 


Federal Council of Churches.—In the autumn Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
began his work as executive secretary of the Council’s new Commission 
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for the Study of Christian Unity. He has devoted his first weeks partly 
to interpreting the significance of the ecumenical conference at Oxford and 
Edinburgh last summer and partly to the preparation of literature which 
will be useful in creating a wider understanding of the need for, and the 
possibilities of, a greater Christian unity in this country. The Commis- 
sion will continuously make public the results of its studies and seek to 
become a center for the dissemination of information. A preliminary bul- 
letin, setting forth the origin and purposes of the Commission, has been 
issued and can be obtained upon request to the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


American University—Among the appointments recently announced 
is that of Dr. John W. McConnell as assistant professor of economics and 
sociology. 


University of Arkansas.—J. L. Charlton, who served with the social 
research section of the Resettlement Administration, has joined the Ex- 
periment Station staff, where he is preparing studies on the educational 
system of the state. 


University of Buffalo—A Planning Research Station, jointly sponsored 
by the City Planning Association and the University and assisted by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has been established with Dr. 
Walter C. Behrendt, lecturer on city planning, Dartmouth College, as 
director. The executive committee of the Station consists of seven mem- 
bers, with Chancellor S. P. Capen as chairman and Niles Carpenter, dean 
of the school of social work and professor of sociology, as one of the other 
members. 

Mr. Clarence Pierce, formerly of the Pennsylvania Relief Administra- 
tion, has been appointed assistant professor in the school of social work 
and will supervise field work in public welfare. 


Buffalo State Teachers College—Dr. Robert Albright, formerly of the 
University of Montana, has been appointed professor of sociology, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. George B. Neumann. 


Central Y.M.C.A. College—An announcement has been made by the 
American Book Company of the publication of a new book in its “Ameri- 
can Sociology Series”: Isolated Communities, by Oscar Waldemar Junek, 
instructor in sociology, with a Foreword by Clark Wissler. 


University of Chicago.—The income from an anonymous gift of $75,000 
is to be used for annual awards of $1,000 each to three teachers of under- 
graduate students in the university. The awards are to be made by the 
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Board of Trustees, on the recommendation of the president. They are 
intended primarily as a recommendation for excellence in the teaching of 
undergraduates. An award, not exceeding $1,000 in one year, may be con- 
ferred, at the discretion of the president and the trustees, on one who has 
contributed to the improvement of undergraduate instruction although 
not primarily engaged in teaching. 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Sociology Club, Professor E. A. 
Ross, University of Wisconsin, gave an address on “Forecasting Cultural 
Changes.” Professor Ross, who has retired from full academic service, is 
teaching part time this semester at Wisconsin. He has been succeeded by 
Professor John L. Gillin as chairman of the department. 

Professor Louis Wirth will spend the Summer Quarter, 1938, as visiting 
professor of sociology at Stanford University. 

Philip M. Hauser, instructor in sociology in the college, has accepted 
an appointment as technical consultant for the Census of Total and 
Partial Unemployment, working in co-operation with the Bureau of the 
Census. 


University of Cincinnati.—Dr. James A. Quinn is absent on sabbatical 
leave. During the past summer, his book, The Social World, a high-school 
text on sociology, was published by the Lippincott Company. 


Cornell University—After a year’s leave of absence, Professor W. A. 
Anderson has returned to active work. 


University of Dayton—The sociology department has added to its 
staff Rev. Lawrence Monheim, as instructor. 

Rev. Francis J. Friedel, professor of sociology, is chairman of the 
Census Tracts Committee of the Group Work Division of the Council of 
Social Agencies. 


East Texas State Teachers College——Guy W. Sarvis, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, taught in the summer session. 


Florida State College for Women.—Paul W. Shankweiler, formerly of 
Birmingham-Southern College, has accepted an appointment in sociology. 

Mrs. Emeth Tuttle Cochran, of the Florida State Welfare Board, has 
accepted a year’s appointment and will take charge of the training in 
family case work. 


Harvard University—Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, professor of economics at 
the University of Stockholm and authority on population problems, has 
been named Godkin lecturer. 
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Howard University.—W. O. Brown, formerly of the New Jersey College 
for Women, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. In addi- 
tion to undergraduate courses, Dr. Brown will offer courses in race and 
culture conflicts and in social attitudes. 


Huntington (Alabama) College ——William L. Leap was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Tennessee this summer. 


University of Kansas.—Mabel A. Elliott, who was granted a leave of 
absence last year to teach at the University of Minnesota, has had her 
leave extended for an additional semester. Dr. Cleo E. Wilcox has been 
appointed instructor of sociology to give courses during her absence. 


University of Maryland.—Linden S. Dodson, social agricultural econ- 
omist in the Rural Resettlement Administration, has been appointed 
extension sociologist and assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Dodson will 
teach the course in rural sociology and will give approximately half of his 
time to social research. 

A report, “An Analysis of the Relief Population in Selected Areas of 
Maryland,” by Theodore B. Manny and Harry G. Clowes, has been pub- 
lished as one 0’ the projects in the series “Social Research Studies” of the 
University. 


Miami University —Dr. Read Bain is on leave of absence as visiting 
lecturer at Harvard University. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowry Nelson, recently appointed pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, will attend a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
February 7, of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Dr. Nelson is the United States member of 
the Committee. The purpose of the Committee is to consider the prob- 
lems of agricultural labor in various countries. 

Dr. Raymond F. Sletto, formerly in the General College, is now assist- 
ant professor of sociology in the department of sociology and director of 
the Sociological Research Laboratory, which co-operates with the Minne- 
apolis Council of Social Agencies in making surveys and social studies. 

F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology, will give 
two courses in the summer session of Brigham Young University, at 
Provo, Utah, on “Social Organization and Social Institutions” and 
“Cultural Change.” 


University of Missouri.—Professor E. L. Morgan, head of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology and vice-chairman of the State Social Security 
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Commission, died on October 11. Professor Morgan was born in Bone 
Gap, Illinois, in 1879. A graduate of McKendree College, he received his 
Master’s degree from the University of Wisconsin and his Doctor’s degree 
from Massachusetts State College. He was extension professor of com- 
munity organization in the latter institution, 1912-19; director of rural 
service of the American Red Cross, 1919-21; and in 1921 joined the staff 
of this University. 


University of North Carolina.—The fourth annual conference on the 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family will be held at the University, 
April 12-14. The program can be obtained by writing to E. R. Groves, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


University of North Dakota.—The following persons have been added to 
the faculty to teach the graduate courses in social work which have 
recently been added to the curriculum of the department of sociology: 
Margaret Reeves, former director of the New Mexico Children’s Bureau 
and the New Mexico F.E.R.A.; and Mrs. Maude Barnes, of Children’s 
Service, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ohio State University —The Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholarship, en- 
dowed by the late Ferdinand Howald in memory of his mother, is open to 
the application of any person who has shown marked ability in some field 
of study and has in progress work the results of which promise to consti- 
tute important additions to our knowledge. The scholar who has been 
a student of the University or a member of its staff may carry on his 
investigations either at Ohio State University or, subject to the approval 
of the Graduate Council, elsewhere in this country or abroad. If the schol- 
ar has not been connected with the University, then he must carry on his 
investigations here. The scholarship carries a stipend of $3,000. Further 
information may be secured from the dean of the Graduate School, Ap- 
plications must be filed before March 1, 1938. 

The School of Social Administration has moved into its newly com- 
pleted building. 

C. E. Lively was in central Europe during the summer and attended 
the International Population Congress in Paris. With the assistance of 
Ronald B. Almack, Dr. Lively has completed a manuscript entitled, “The 
Rural Social Subareas of Ohio,” to be published by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

H. E. Wetzel, assistant for three years, has been appointed full-time 
instructor. 
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University of Pennsyluania.—Harper and Brothers have announced the 
publication of a revised edition of Social Change and Social Problems, by 
James H. S. Bossard, as one of the “Social Science Series” under the 
editorship of F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 


University of Tennessee.—John E. Wills, formerly with the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed associate professor of agricultural econom- 
ics and rural sociology. 

Howard J. Bonser, formerly with Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed assistant agricultural economist and rural sociologist. 

Benjamin D. Raskopf has been appointed assistant agricultural econ- 
omist and rural sociologist. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute——Allen D. Edwards, formerly with the 
social research section in the Resettlement Administration, has joined 
the staff and will give full time to research work. 


Yale University —Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, as professor of economics and director 
of the Division of General Studies in the Graduate School, will have 
charge of the training of advanced students for professional careers in 
adult education and of improving the equipment of teachers in secondary 
schools and liberal-arts colleges. Professor Johnson will not sever his con- 
nection with the New School for Social Research. 

Dr. Norman B. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is visiting professor of social ethics in the Divinity School 
for the second term. 


PERSONAL 


Charles H. Young, who has studied at McGill University, at the 
University of Chicago, and the New School for Social Research, will con- 
duct, during the Winter Quarter, a survey of the Jewish Community 
Centre for the San Francisco Community Chest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature of Human Nature and Other Essays in Social Psychology. By 

ELLswortH Faris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xii 

+ 370. $3.50. 

The full title properly indicates the nature of these republished papers. 
They are essays rather than research reports of formal treatises. For ex- 
ample, even the papers dealing with the author’s African experiences 
and his treatment of punishment, which come nearest representing re- 
search materials, are interpretative rather than systematically expository. 
The essays are, for the most part, well written, although there are one or 
two exceptions; they are clever in phrase and provocative in thought; but 
they are seldom detailed or closely reasoned presentations in the usual 
academic tradition. This latter fact, however, is not to be considered a 

_loss, for the stimulating character of Faris, discussion should prove highly 
valuable to the theorist and investigator, who need to reckon with many 
of the problems which he treats. 

Faced with the obvious difficulty of reprinting essays which ranged 
over such a wide area of interest and through such a long period of time, 
Faris did two things to bring about some correlation among them. First, 
he divided the volume into convenient sections: I, “Group and Person”’; IT 
“Conduct and Attitudes”; III, “Sociology and Education”; IV, ‘‘Sociolo- 
gy and Ethnology”; and V, ‘“The Sociology of Racial Conflict.” Second, 
he prepared an Introduction, giving a series of postulates, a sort of con- 
fession of scientific faith. Contending that culture is to be considered “a 
phenomenon of nature in every sense of the word,” Faris first posits the 
reality, priority, and inertia of culture. Other postulates relate to psy- 
chological features of behavior, such as that action precedes thought and 
that the human being develops a self. Still others indicate the interplay of 
personality and culture, the interrelation of value and attitude, the rela- 
tivity of cultures to each other, and finally the essential moral obligation 
of social science to furnish practical help in order to repay its debt to the 
society which makes it possible. 

The intellectual sources of Faris’ formulations will be apparent to the 
student. Though not gainsaying the importance of his own contribution 

to social psychology, it is evident that the Boas school of historical eth- 
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nology and the writings of Znaniecki have influenced Faris’ conception 
of culture, and that the works of James and Dewey have been important 
in forming the background for his psychology. In regard to George Her- 
bert Mead—though the volume itself is dedicated to him, Faris does not 
actually make much use of the detailed analysis which Mead made of the 
rise and development of the social self. 

Since most of the readers of this review will already have read many, 
if not all, of the papers here reprinted, nothing is to be gained by a mere 
sketchy summary of their contents. Rather, we may examine some of the 
most important features and offer, in passing, certain comments. 

The papers in Sections I and II are directed chiefly to theoretical mat- 
ters, while those of the last three sections are principally devoted to prac- 
tical applications, predicated, however, upon his theories. In those bear- 
ing upon education, child training, and prejudice, one senses not only 
the keen insight and sound advice of the author but also his strong hu- 
manitarian concern with the improvement of human well-being. In fact, 
if one were to comment further on his intellectual heritage, one would 
be obliged to mention the apparent influence, both on his thought and 
form of expression, of his early experience as a Christian missionary. 

The most recurrent motif in these essays is the omnipresent interplay 
of culture and personality. The negative counterpart is the repeated at- 
tack upon the concept of the instinct as the basis of social behavior. The 
author’s strong reaction against psychoanalysis derives, in part, from its 
close linkage to the concept of instinct. And although Faris tries to dem- 
onstrate again and again, by argument and illustration, that culture pre- 
determines the course of personality, he nowhere distinguishes between 
culture and society, if one may assume, as the reviewer does, that such 
a distinction can and should be drawn. Certainly the concept of inter- 
action, which is basic to the concept of society, has a definite place in 
Faris’ scheme, but to him the nature and quality of this interaction is 
apparently always cultural. There is no recognition of the fact that per- 
sons interstimulate each other outside the cultural framework. 

His criticism of the use of the term “instinct” in the paper of 1921, 
‘Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” provides the basis for his recur- 
rent contention that, at best, instinct is a conceptual hypothesis and not 
an observed fact. He contends that we must deal with the behavior of 
children and adults as we actually observe it, and that such concepts as 
attitudes and habits are more valid terms with which to describe and 
interpret psychological events than some hypothetical list of instincts. 

Yet the author’s strong animadversion to instinct has led him to almost 
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complete neglect of the place of constitutional and maturational factors 
as at least partial determinants of behavior. One may quarrel with 
McDougall’s particular theory of instincts; but one may scarcely ignore the 
importance of organic or constitutional impulsions, drives, or what you 
will, which are significant in motivating action itself. If one accepts a 
dynamic view that the organism not only responds to the environment 
but also adapts the environment to its own ends, one cannot afford to 
take the strong view that culture is all important in determining be- 
havior. Such a standpoint tends to leave the organism in the position 
of a passive item in the play of cultural forces—and this, I feel sure, Faris 
had no intention of doing. 

Of less importance theoretically, but worthy of note, is the author’s 
failure to distinguish between sociology and social psychology and to 
make clear just how collective or group consciousness differs from indi- 
vidual consciousness. Also, unfortunately, he at times employs the term 
“social” narrowly to denote the “moral,” and at other times in the broader 
sense of indicating the effects of all interaction upon the individual. 

In spite of any criticism, this collection of papers will long prove 
stimulating to the student of social psychology. And as the rapproche- 
ment of the social sciences and psychology proceeds, the name of Ells- 
worth Faris will be remembered as one who had a genuine place in bring- 
ing this about. Many of us will be indebted to him in a more direct way 
for the happy experience of having listened to many of these papers given 
at our meetings, or having heard the essential ideas expounded in the 
classroom in his inimitable and good-humored style. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin . 


The Vectors of Mind. By L. L. Tuurstone. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xv + 266. $4.00. 


This volume constitutes one of the principal contributions that has 
yet appeared toward the fulfilment of a need in the social sciences ex- 
pressed by H. L. Moore over twenty-five years ago, when he said: 


The phenomena of natural science have required the invention of a calculus 
of mass phenomena that will probably yield its best results when applied to 
the material of the social sciences. The wealth of the statistical material .... 
is itself a source of embarrassment. To utilize it for scientific purposes, it must 
be described in brief, summary formulae, and these formulae must be arranged 
upon a plan of increasing complexity so that it will be possible to pass from 
accurate descriptions of mass aggregates to the relations between the aggregates 
themselves. 
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While Thurstone applies his methods to psychological data, the problems 
involved and the methods developed are equally applicable to a wide 
variety of sociological data and have already been so applied to some 
extent. 

The purpose and importance of Thurstone’s undertaking can perhaps 
best be illuminated by the author’s own excellent statement of what he 
conceives to be the main objective of the scientific quest. 


It is the faith of all science that an unlimited number of phenomena can be 
comprehended in terms of a limited number of concepts or ideal constructs. 
Without this faith no science could ever have any motivation. To deny this 
faith is to affirm the primary chaos of nature and the consequent futility of 
scientific effort. The constructs in terms of which natural phenomena are com- 
prehended are man-made inventions. To discover a scientific law is merely to 
discover that a man-made scheme serves to unify, and thereby to simplify, 
comprehension of a certain class of natural phenomena..... The criterion by 
which a new ideal construct in science is accepted or rejected is the degree to 
which it facilitates the comprehension of a class of phenomena which can be 
thought of as examples of a single construct rather than as individualized events. 
It is in this sense that the chief object of science is to minimize mental effort. 
But in order that this reduction shall be accepted as science, it must be demon- 
strated, either explicitly or by implication, that the number of degrees of free- 
dom of the construct is smaller than the number of degrees of freedom of the 
phenomena that the reduction is expected to subsume [pp. 44 and 45]. 


The problem to which the book addresses itself is the development of 
techniques by which the foregoing task can be approached. Toward this 
end the first 43 pages are devoted to a mathematical introduction to 
matrix theory and related topics, which presumes some familiarity on the 
part of the reader with analytic geometry and the calculus. The funda- 
mental assumptions and corresponding theorems of the theory of multiple 
factors are set forth in the following two chapters, after which the centroid 
method is developed and illustrated. The method of principal axes and 
Hotelling’s special case are next described, and both are criticized because 
of certain fundamental limitations. The merits of this criticism must be 
left to the mathematicians and persons thoroughly familiar with the 
whole subject of factor analysis. In this connection, attention should be 
called to a volume, published at about the same time as Thurstone’s, by 
Truman L. Kelly (Essential Traits of Mental Life), in which some of Thur- 
stone’s criticisms are considered and the implications of the different 
methods are given a searching scrutiny. The remainder of the volume 
under review is devoted to primary traits and their isolation. I have 
found only one minor and self-evident misprint in this extraordinarily 
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difficult printing and proofreading job. The fourth term of equation (15) 
on page 95 should read: 


The need of developing more adequate techniques of handling a multi- 
plicity of factors in the social sciences should be apparent to everyone. 
The methods here suggested will doubtless undergo further modification 
in the direction of simpler computing methods, perhaps mechanical aids, 
and exhaustive theoretical and empirical tests. Thurstone’s volume is at 
present beyond the technical equipment of the great majority of soci- 
ologists, but the reviewer found it well worth daily tutorial conferences 
over a period of three weeks with a person qualified both in mathematics 
and the subject matter involved. On the other hand—and what is per- 
haps more significant from the standpoint of the future—one of my Soph- 
omores read it on her own initiative with only a moderate amount of help 
and is now engaged in the application of the method to an original problem 
of her own. The book is, in fact, a magnificent piece of methodological 
exposition and must be regarded from any point of view as a contribution 
of the highest importance. Sociologists cannot avoid the problem with 
which it deals, and the younger generation especially will do well to take 
notice of this monograph by one of the foremost of living psychologists. 


GrorcE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Professional Thief: By a Professional Thief. Annotated and inter- 
preted by E. H. SurHERLAND. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xiii + 257. $2.50. 

Already there is no inconsiderable literature on thieving, but this book 
is different. It has no glamorous interest for us as being the record of 
one man’s adventurous life; nevertheless, in its survey of a very real part 
of the American scene it powerfully holds our attention. The book has 
been so well advertised that there is no need to say much about its scope, 
even if this were possible in a short review. From a fairly intelligent, now 
deceased, member of the underworld, Sutherland seven years ago ob- 
tained a story of how things were done and what attitudes were main- 
tained by those who are rated as professional thieves. And make no mis- 
take, members of this craft consider themselves as quite distinct from 
those who occasionally, or in amateur fashion, help themselves to the 
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property of others. Special skills and professional connections and definite 
behavior tendencies are requisite. Their loyalties are as strong as those 
which exist among club or fraternity members. Lying to each other is 
regarded as a more heinous offense, so thinks the author, than it is among 
law-abiding people. 

Even the highlights of the book are too many to enumerate here; as- 
sembled, they make a valuable document. ‘Chic Conwell’ scouts the 
idea that thieving has ever developed as organized crime in any large 
sense. Groups of thieves work together, of course; but there are frequent 
changes in the memberships and in the locations of fields of activities. 
Much more stable are the following factors: in most towns there are 
well-known “fixers” who generally can get the thief out of a scrape; there 
are members of police forces to be relied on as friendly helpers in times 
of need; and, perhaps even more important, lawyers are always to be 
found who can handle a court situation. 

To my mind, most significant is the verification of the idea some of us 
hold about our country, namely, that our cultural patterns do not include 
a very widespread emphasis upon honesty. Many of us have, to use one 
of this author’s expressions, “larceny in the soul.” His account of the 
ease with which people can be drawn into confidence games by the ex- 
pectation that they can make money illicitly tends to prove the point. 
As further proof, he uses the failures of his professional friends to work 
similar rackets among the English. 

It is self-evident that the material was produced largely in answer to 
Sutherland’s questions. There was value in this method because other- 
wise the man might merely have recounted his own life-story. This might, 
of course, have had its values and made smoother reading, but not so 
many matters would have been covered. However, it does leave us 
wondering how much actual experience and how much hearsay is in- 
cluded. The annotations add immensely to the value of the book, but 
not so the huge gruesome clutching hand painted on the cover or the 
wicked eye on the paper jacket. Why perpetrate these? 

Several people have already said to me, “Well, what of it; what is 
anybody going to do about it?”” Conwell himself rather suggests a bigger 
and better war on crime—more protective devices, smarter detective 
organizations, longer sentences, and by implication—above all—there 
must be annihilation of the thief-aiding system which involves politi- 
cians, police, and members of the legal profession. 


HEALY 


Judge Baker Foundation 
Boston 
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The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. By KAREN Horney. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. Pp. xii + 299. $3.00. 

During the past decade there has been an increasing rapprochement of 
social psychology, cultural anthropology, and psychoanalysis. Yet the 
echt Freudians, following their leader, in spite of some recognition of the 
place of the family in personality development, continue to find the major 


‘motivations for adult behavior in instincts or in impulses which they con- 


tend unfold in every culture in more or less the same form. Dr. Horney 
differs from Freud at several points, but particularly, first, in putting 
far less emphasis upon biologically determined motives as they are ex- 
pressed in childhood conflicts, and second, in giving a place to cultural 
conditions which play upon the growing child and upon the adult. And 
while she recognizes that historical sequences in personality are signifi- 
cant, “dynamically the more important question is what factors carry the 
attitude at the time being” (p. 250). So, too, she scouts the ideas that 
sexuality is the fundamental and universal foundation of the neuroses 
(p. 62) and that the Oedipus complex is a world-wide human manifesta- 
tions regardless of cultural conditioning (p. 83). 

According to the author, the neurotic is essentially an unhappy and 
suffering person characterized by inflexibility of reactions, by a marked © 
discrepancy between his potentialities for adaptation and his achieve- 
ment, and by strong anxieties accompanied by various defenses to offset 
them. The neurotic’s attempts to meet his inner conflicts may take one 
or more different forms, such as, (1) undue demands for affection from 
others; (2) various ambivalent resistances to affection if he fails to secure 
this wonted attention; (3) insecure and unsatisfying evaluations of him- 
self; (4) compensatory hostility toward others; (5) extreme self-assertive- 
ness, witnessed in almost obsessive urges for power, prestige, and posses- 
sions; and (6) either “compulsive need for sexual activities” or “inhibi- 
tions toward such activities” (p. 39). 

In her treatment of these matters, the author makes a brave attempt 
to link them to our particular culture. Thus, while Dr. Horney has done 
a good job in directing our attention to the relationship of Christian 
taboos to anxieties associated with sex, and while she has indicated the 
general influences of our competitive and power-seeking individualism 
in stimulating neurotic responses, she has not given us much concrete 
evidence tracing specifically the interplay of personality development and 
culture. In this regard, unfortunately, she follows a far too common 
“culture pattern” of psychoanalytic writers in neglecting to furnish the 
detailed case studies from which she draws her conclusions. 
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Then, too, in her discussion she has failed to define the term “char- 
acter,” which she does not use in the sense of traditional American psy- 
chology or education. Also, she has not clearly indicated what she means 
by “reality.” In some places she hints at interpreting it as a cultural 
product; but elsewhere she writes, as do most Freudians, as if it were 

fe something sui generis to which the individual either does or does not 
adapt himself (pp. 44, 61, ff.). Moreover, in spite of her defection from 
the Freudian position regarding instinctive or biologically determined 
motivations she occasionally falls into the common loose phraseology, if 
not loose thinking, of psychoanalysts when she uses such expressions as 
these: “He [the neurotic] instinctively rejects” institutions, etc. (p. 47); 
“He ....is instinctively afraid of similar reactions in others” (p. 179); 
) the “inherent nobility of character” (p. 226); “‘spontaneous self-asser- 
tion” (p. 251); an “inclination toward weakness” (p. 268); and a “general 
tendency [of the neurotic] to feel victimized” (p. 274). Even more serious 
is her retreat to the Freudian concept that, somehow or other, the neurot- 
ic’s hostility is something already given and “breaks out” in one way or 
another in cultural form (p. 174). 

It strikes me that there is some danger that, in our “anxiety” to reckon 
with cultural determinants, we may commit a particularistic error not 
unlike that of earlier writers, who found the basis of all behavior in 
hereditary predispositions. We must not overlook individual differences 

in constitutional makeup (and this may be done without falling back 
upon a naive biology of inheritance); and especially we must not neglect 
those factors in personality development which rest upon more or less 
universal features of interaction, such as between the growing infant and 
the mother or mother-surrogate, between the child and other adults, and 
between the child and other children (siblings and nonsiblings). It may 
well be that everywhere there are common patterns of interstimulation 
and interresponse regardless of the particular forms which culture may 
have given to some aspects of interaction. The Freudian thesis of infan- 
tile influences upon later development may perhaps be redefined in terms 
of such universal configurations, qualified, of course, by the specific cul- 
tural milieu. In other words, are there not person-to-person relationships 
which lie outside the range and control of culture, like those found in the 
intimate relations of the infant and child to others, or in the intimate 
relations of the sexes in adult life, to note only two areas of interaction? 
Dr. Horney and others who are quite properly emphasizing cultural ef- 
fects have, in their concern with the correction of Freudian psychology, 
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somewhat neglected still other important aspects of the interplay of indi- 
viduals as this interplay influences the development of a particular per- 
sonality. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


An Outline of General Psychology. By Ropert H. GAutt and DALTON 
T. Howarp. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. vii + 
452. $2.80. 


A Survey of the Science of Psychology. By J. R. Kantor. Bloomington, 

Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1933. Pp. xvii + 564. $3.75. 

Elements of Psychology. By Knicut Dun ap. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 

Co., 1936. Pp. 499. $3.00. 

Psychology. By FREDERICK H. Lunp. New York: Ronald Press Co., 

1933. Pp. xii + 351. $3.25. 

The Frontiers of Psychology. By Witt1AM McDovGAaLt. New York: D. 

Appleton—Century Co., 1934. Pp. xiii + 235. $2.00. 

There are as many viewpoints in psychology as in sociology. Gault 
and Howard, in their revision of an earlier book, attempt to avoid all 
extremes. Yet, even they cannot help paying lip service to the experi- 
mental method (it is nothing more than lip service), the genetic point 
of view, and the current interest in abnormal psychology. “General’’ is 
the right term for this book; it rarely gets down to the empirically con- 
crete. This is well illustrated by its treatment of the instincts (which it 
accepts), but it gives us no actual instincts to chew on (p. 185). 

Kantor is by no means so ready to sit in the shade of friendly eclectic 
mediocrity. He has a great passion to appear original and new, and con- 
sequently brings in a large new vocabulary, if not an equally large stock 
of new ideas. Translated into the vernacular and divested of flag-waving, 
this summary of his large two-volume work makes a rather conventional 
behavioristic treatise, with particular emphasis upon personality integra- 
tion, which he calls “reactional biography.”’ His conception of social psy- 
chology, toward which his treatment leans, is that of collective cultural 
psychology (p. 11). 

Dunlap is much less avid for new terminology, but he seems determined 
to peg down a considerable number of the newer advances in the science 
to his own credit. He even gives the dates when he began to work on 
certain lines of development, forgetting that many other persons were 
working on similar subjects even earlier without the blare of trumpets. 
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He thus implies credit for the anti-instinct movement with a paper in 
1920. If it has to be a contest, it might as well be said that both Faris 
and I wrote on the same subjects before his paper was published; and I 
will add that I have a paper of my own written in 1909 for a seminar at 
the University of Chicago which served as the basis for my article of 
1921, and that the first draft of my book on Instinct was prepared in 
1917-18. Possibly others can show earlier dates, if they think it worth 
while. 

The preceding three books are analytical and logical (sometimes with 
indifferent logic) rather than experimental. But Lund sticks pretty close 
to the reporting of experiments, on the one hand, and to biological anal- 
ysis as a background for the study of behavior, on the other hand. To 
those who have laboratoritis this should be a model textbook, and indeed 
it is deserving of all praise for its scientific exposition of behaviorism on 
the stimulus-response pattern basis. It does not claim to be original; yet 
it is not mediocre. A similar plan is followed by Gilliland in his Genetic 
Psychology. Both Lund and Gilliland stress the biological approach: the 
one in a cross-sectional study of behavior in the individual; and the other, 
a study from the dual standpoint of the evolution of behavior in the 
species and in the individual. This latter book is not a child psychology, 
for it emphasizes ontogeny at ail ages, as well as phylogeny. These two 
volumes, together, constitute a very usable treatment of the field of 
psychology. 

The little book on Frontiers illustrates one of the characteristic traits 
of McDougall. He is nearly always up to date in the subjects he treats, 
but just as often backward in his method of handling them. As a mission- 
ary, he attempts to tell such intellectual gods as Jeans, Eddington, and 
Einstein that without a knowledge of psychology they may be victimized 
into “‘a sort of mystic chant over an unintelligent universe.” So far, so 
good. It is a valuable thing to attempt to demonstrate the value of sci- 
entific border-line studies between psychology (and, may we add, soci- 
ology?) and the other more cocksure sciences—although he must say, in 
all honesty, that psychology is one of the most hidebound and pharisaical 
of all these cocksure sciences and one of the most ingrown and monopolis- 
tic when it comes to finding truth outside of the fraternity of the senior 
members of the American Psychological Association. But, alas! Mc- 
Dougall falls into his own pit when he ends on the notes (1) of trying 
to resurrect a dead philosophy of animistic mysticism, the apparent suc- 
cessor of his old instinct-emotion doctrine, and (2) of interpreting prog- 
ress in terms of some metaphysical urge in history. Here he is back at 
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a sort of mystic chant over an unintelligent social order, if not universe. 
Evidently, the great god Pan is not yet dead and Orpheus still makes 
music on his reeds by the intellectual wayside. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Motivation of Behavior. By P. T. Younc. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1936. Pp. xviii + 562. $4.00. 

The Psychology of Feeling and Emotion. By Curist1AN A. RUCKMICK. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 529. $4.50. 
Hypnosis and Suggestibility. By CLARK L. Hutt. New York: D. Apple- 

ton—Century Co., 1933. Pp. xiii + 416. $3.75. 

These three outstanding research textbooks in special aspects of psy- 
chology add much to the systematization of data and theory of these 
three fields. In spite of the obvious striving of the authors after research 
effects, none of the volumes is free from its own particular metaphysics. 
This is particularly true of Young’s work on motivation. Although he 
makes a strenuous attempt to present all types of theories of motivation, 
both structural and psychological, in his ten chapters (crowded with ex- 
perimental] data and random theories) the author is himself a purposivist 
and attitudinalist, and he unfolds a theory of the physical nature of mind. 
Not that such a view is as new as the name, for it is what all psychologists 
(with the exception of the mystic animists [see reference to McDougall 
above]) have long held to. Aside from the lure of individual terminology, 
the author makes a pretty good behavioristic statement of motivation 
theory. 

Somewhat more catholic in its scope and less personal in its treatment 
is Ruckmick’s treatise on feeling and emotion. He includes speculative 
theories, as well as research, and contents himself with presenting more 
of a summary than a personal hypothesis. All of the leading theories, 
including the psychoanalytic, are passed in review. A phylogenetic view- 
point is adopted, and a neural correlate of feeling is assumed. Simple 
feeling is regarded as the earliest form of consciousness, and emotion is 
considered to arise in the more complicated form of stimulus-response 
reaction. 

Hull presents the results of a score of researchers in the theory of 
hypnosis and suggestibility made during the last ten years at Yale. He 
discarded the clinical for the experimental approach, because he wished 
to get at the normal types of reactions to serve as a basis for a pure-sci- 
ence construct of theory. He believed that thus he would be able to pro- 
duce material of more value to applied psychology. 
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All of these works masquerade as textbooks; but, as a matter of fact, 
they are highly technical treatises, sometimes overburdened with figures, 
symbols, charts, and mathematical excursions into tangential regions. 
The publishers deserve our thanks for taking the risk of publication, for 
as treatises they are very worth while. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University. 


Why We Feel That Way. By Aucustus W. TRETTIEN. Boston: Stratford 
Co., 1935. Pp. vi + 452. $3.00. 

Fear. By JoHN RATHBONE OLIVER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. ix + 366. $0.90. 

How the Mind Works. By Cyrit Burt, ERNEsT JONES, EMANUEL 
MILLER, Moopir. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1937. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

Human Nature: A Guide to Its Understanding. By JuDSON REA BUTLER. 
New York: Greenberg Pub., 1933. Pp. vii + 174. $2.00. 


In passing from the experimental studies to the prophylactic and homi- 
letical efforts, we descend to applications more or less practical. Trettien, 
once a professor of the Stanley Hall derivation and now a “consulting 
psychologist,” tells us that mankind has abolished its old ruthless safe- 
guards against invasion and is now at the mercy of new types of ex- 
ploitation, and hence is the victim of various emotional invasions, 
against which we must learn to protect ourselves. He has produced this 
volume of popular analysis of the human emotions and their abuse and 
re-education in order to help the masses protect and reorient themselves. 
As a popular handbook it has merit and is well written. 

Fear purports to be the emotional autobiography of a business man, 
who immediately reveals a mother-fixation and later develops a complete 
disintegration in self-sufficiency in the narrative. He finds his way out 
finally through a mystical-animistic reintegration, oi which perhaps Mc- 
Dougall would approve. The book is more interesting than valuable for 
intelligent guidance. 

Even less useful is How the Mind Works. I am convinced that minds 
do not work in the manner described in this recent addition to the myth- 
ology of dominant instincts and psychoanalysis. 

The soundest of these four books, from a theoretical standpoint, is 
Butler’s Human Nature, which gives in considerable detail a very simple 
and clear account of the building of useful and hygienic habits. 


L. L. BERNARD 


Washington University 
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Social Psychology. By ELtis FREEMAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1936. Pp. xii + 491. $2.50. 

Elements of Social Psychology. By HERBERT GURNEE. New York: Farrar 

& Rinehart, 1936. Pp. xi + 467. $2.50. 

Social Psychology. By R. T. LAPrere and P. R. FARNswortH. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii + 504. $4.50. 

The publication of three textbooks in social psychology in one year 
is significant of the growth of the subject. We are not satisfied to know 
how people behave in a vacuum. We want to know how they respond 
to one another. Even the individual psychologists are learning this lesson. 
Neither of these three books falls in the sphere set for social psychology 
by Kantor, that of collective psychology; and neither is written from a 
strictly individual psychology standpoint. All are concerned with the 
growth of personality in social situations. Freeman’s book suffers from 
a rather philosophic outlook and lacks concreteness, although it intends 
to deal with persons and groups. 

Gurnee is much more factual and experimental in outlook and makes 
a very usable text for first courses in the subject. It bears a good many 
resemblances to Allport’s text but is thoroughly up to date. 

The best of the three books, by far, is that by LaPiere and Farns- 
worth. These authors combine adequately and well the psychological and 
sociological approaches to social psychology. Their book is both experi- 
mental and observational and emphasizes particularly the social growth 
of the personality. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


The Biology of Human Conflict. By TRIGANT Burrow. New York: Mac- 

millan Co., 1937. Pp. xl + 435. $3.50. . 

This is a philosophical and pessimistic essay on an important and very 
complex problem by a relatively competent scholar. But the informed 
reader finishes the book with considerable disappointment, because of 
obscurities in diction and because of generalizations not warranted on 
the basis of present knowledge. The scientific approach to maladjustment 
and mental abnormality is not a discovery of the author. That the social 
environment is a factor in many cases of crime appears true enough, but 
the important problem is a workable plan for diminution of these external 
factors. The lay reader will not be significantly enlightened by the state- 
ment that “neurosis is an internal impairment in organismic patterns of 
action. Neurosis is not individual but phyletic.” 


University of Chicago A. J. CARLSON 
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The Natural History of Mind. By A. D. Ritcure. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1936. Pp. viii + 286. $4.50. 

The author declares: “My aim ....is to see how far it is possible to 
study mind in a purely naturalistic way.”’ This intriguing objective im- 
mediately suggests to the prospective reader a broad, empirical study 
of the mind in operation—a type of study which, so far, no one has under- 
taken. Unfortunately, the present treatise falls into the same quasi-phi- 
losophical pattern so typical of attempts to explain the character of the 
mind. The author devotes considerable attention to the known knowledge 
of the nervous system and the functioning of the brain, and has sought 
to show the significance of this knowledge for the understanding of the 
mind. In addition, he has engaged in a carefully reasoned discussion of 
the subject matter of psychology—always with the aim of endeavoring 
to throw light on the mind-body problem and on the free-will-deter- 
minism problem. Only two chapters are devoted specifically to the char- 
acter of the mind: one deals with sensation, perception, and cognition; 
and the other, with emotion and thought. His treatment of such topics 
is particularly keen, and certainly of great import to the philosophical 
consideration of the nature and role of the mind. He demonstrates him- 
self to be fully aware of the many recent attempts to deal with such 
problems; his own perspectives should become known to philosophical 
students of the “mind” problem. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. By Witt1aM S. SADLER, M.D. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. vii + 1231. $10.00. 


This huge volume is an outgrowth of the author’s medical practice 
extending over a period of thirty years. It is devoted primarily to a 
consideration of neurotic, emotional, and personality disturbances, rather 
than of the insantities. The author speaks of an absence of adequate 
literature dealing with these nonpsychotic groups of nervous disorders 
and has prepared the present volume to fill this gap. He views his work 
as likely to be of help to many people outside of medical ranks, as well 
as to those in the profession, and consequently addresses himself to soci- 
ologists, psychologists, religious teachers, clergymen, nurses, and general 
medical practitioners, as well as to the professional psychiatrist. 

The author believes that his contribution in the field of psychiatry is 
primarily his common-sense discussion which eliminates obscurities that 
have grown up around the concepts and conceptions of specialized groups. 
He has undertaken a rather broad and liberal treatment of the different 
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types of neurotic disturbances and does not hesitate to introduce phil- 
osophical ideas and religious ideologies in his explanations. For instance, 
viewing the human personality in its entirety, he recognizes the moral 
and the spiritual as two of its important levels. The discussion covers 
an extreme variety of topics, ranging from the conventional concerns of 
psychiatry to much that is quaint and odd in human conduct. It is clear 
that the author’s intention is not to develop some unitary theory of 
personal disorder, but instead to make as lucid and comprehensible as 
possible all of the varied manifestations of such disorder. This frequently 
makes the discussion homely and sympathetic, more in the form of an 
expression of wisdom than in an elaboration of a straight ideology. In 
the reviewer’s judgment the book amply fulfills the hope of the author 
that it can yield a helpful understanding to the intelligent lay public 
and to the nonmedical groups who are likely to come in contact with the 
nonpsychotic forms of disorder. 


University of Chicago HERBERT BLUMER 


The Mind of Man: The Story of Man’s Conquest of Mental Iliness. By 
WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. New York and London: Harper Bros., 
1937. Pp. 323. $3.50. 

In this volume Dr. Bromberg has written a scholarly and fascinating 
history of psychotherapy. Beginning with the ancient times, when patho- 
logical behavior was treated by magic, he traces the development of 
therapy through the exorcising methods of the church down to the quasi- 
scientific interests of the modern age. With this rich and nicely delineated 
historical picture as a background, it is of particular interest to observe 
the author’s conclusion that contemporary psychiatry requires a broader 
viewpoint, chiefly in the form of an increased knowledge of society and 
of the way in which it influences emotional life. The author looks to social 
psychiatry for the knowledge and control of “emotionally colored social 
idealogies,” which he regards as needing primary consideration when the 
psychotherapist endeavors to establish an intelligent adjustment on the 
part of his patient. Indeed, he even goes farther in the belief that the 
introduction of socialized mental hygiene “will make detailed work with 
neurotic patients unnecessary.” 

This work is to be welcomed, both for the splendid perspective which 
it gives of the history of psychopathology and for the suggestive leads as 
to the direction along which our knowledge needs to be acquired. 


HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 
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Practical Aspects of Psychoanalysis. By L. S. Kusre, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


Psychoanalysis Explained. By Dorotuy R. Buitzsten. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1936. Pp. 66. $1.00. 


Both of these books have been written to explain to the lay reader 
the general character of psychoanalysis and, accordingly, to strip it of 
much of the unwarranted mystery and false belief frequently attributed 
to it. The volume of Dr. Kubie is particularly to be recommended as a 
simple and delightfully clear statement of psychoanalytic practice. He 
has not sought to devote himself to any elaboration of the theoretical 
doctrines, but merely to explain many of the phases of the psychoanalytic 
situation, particularly the relation of the analyst to the patient. In the 
execution of this task he has, perhaps unwittingly, given a much more 
helpful understanding of psychoanalysis than would likely be garnered by 
the lay reader in studying dozens of works devoted to an elaboration of 
its doctrines. For this reason his book is to be highly recommended, as 
a valuable companion-volume to the more erudite dissertations on psy- 
choanalytic theory. 

Mrs. Blitzsten’s essay is placed on a more intellectual level but will 
be found to be very readable by the layman. She relies considerably upon 
metaphors and analogies to make clear the central features of psycho- 
analytic practice. Her discussion should induce in the reader a more 
tolerant and understanding attitude toward psychoanalysis. Incidentally, 
her remarks will help the critical reader to set a little bit more sharply 
the interesting psychological problem as to the character of the relation 
between the analyst and the patient. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Medical History of Contraception. By NorMAN E. Himes, Pu.D. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi + 521. $7.00. 

This volume is a monumental work, almost of encyclopedic propor- 
tions. It appears to contain as complete a history of contraception as is 
ascertainable. It begins with a description of contraceptive methods 
known and utilized by modern primitives throughout the world, then 
discusses contraceptive techniques as known and utilized by the ancient 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. This is followed by a chapter 
on contraception as practiced in China, India, and Japan, both in ancient 
and modern times. Part IV of the book describes the techniques employed 
in Europe during the Middle Ages and early modern times; Part V is 
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devoted to a history of conditions in England and the United States 
since 1800. The volume closes with a discussion of the democratization 
of birth control and its future effects. A very comprehensive bibliography 
of 57 pages and 1 page of bibliography are included. 

The book gives the appearance of being a thoroughly scientific and 
scholarly work—and it may be, in so far as the author is discussing the 
history of contraception. In discussing the “democratization of birth con- 
trol and the probable effects of democratization,” however, the author 
reveals a naive faith in biological determinism that expresses itself in such 
statements as the following: ‘Above all, democratization is a eugenic 
trend. The wide gap now existing between high reproduction and high 
genetic endowment will be somewhat closed (in the future)” (p. 419). 
“Are Catholic stocks in the United States... . genetically inferior to.... 
non-Catholic ....stocks....? .... My guessis....in the affirmative” 
(p. 413). As an eventual result of present differential fertility: ‘I expect 
that the intelligence of the American population will decline five to eight 
percent in the next two hundred years before the process of reversal of 
differential fertility is complete” (p. 419). This last statement is more 
remarkable when one stops to consider that, even though we know next 
to nothing about the “intelligence of the American population” today 
(whatever intelligence is), Professor Himes can so accurately forecast its 
future. 

A rather serious error lies in Professor Himes’s discussion of the spread 
of contraceptives among Catholics. Table XXTX (p. 415), which purports 
to show that the representation of Roman Catholics among the birth- 
control-clinic populations in Baltimore, Cleveland, Newark, and New 
York City is much less than the representation of Roman Catholics among 
the total populations of these cities, is very much in error. Corrected 
figures, computed by the reviewer, showing the percentage of the popula- 
tions in these cities which are estimated to be Roman Catholic, reveal 
almost no differences between the Catholic representation in birth-control 
clinics and in the general population. The figures for the four cities are 
as follows (the first figure being the estimated percentage Catholic in 
the city population, and the second figure the percentage Catholic in the 
birth-control-clinic population): Baltimore, 21, 25; Cleveland, 30, 25; 
Newark, 33, 29; New York, 27, 26. Yet, on the basis of Table XXIX, 
Himes purportedly “proves” that Catholics have higher fertility than 
non-Catholics and, following from this, are an “inferior” people (p. 413). 


A. J. JAFFE 


Chicago 
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Sociologie Inteligence (“The Sociology of Intelligentsia”). By In. ARNOST 
BLAHA. Prague: Nakladatelstvi “Orbis,” 1937. Pp. 397. Ke. 50. 


Povolénit a Vetejné Blaho (“Occupations and Public Welfare’). By AN- 
TONIN OBRDL{K. Prague: Nakladatelstvi “Orbis,” 1937. Pp. 263. Ke. 
45. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was, for many years before the World War, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Prague. Under the inspiration 
and example of his leadership, Czechoslovakia has witnessed a creation 
and diffusion of sociological literature on a wide scale. These two volumes 
are recent examples of this important intellectual emphasis. 

Dr. Blaha, head of the department of sociology at Masaryk University 
(Brno), here addresses himself to a problem of crucial importance, es- 
pecially for the countries of Continental Europe, viz., the threat to the 
existence of the intelligensia, their intellectual leaders. Who are the intel- 
ligentsia, and what are their functions? What is the nature and extent 
of this crisis that confronts them, and what are its causes? These are 
the central questions here considered. 

By extensive objective (largely statistical) analysis of concrete data 
the author arrives at a picture of the composition of the intelligentsia. 
It comes chiefly from the middle classes of society but is formed, to some 
extent, in all strata. It is characterized by certain norms which he regards 
as essential to progress: (1) acceptance of scientific method; (2) em- 
phasis upon the value of human personality; (3) recognition of change as 
essential; (4) commitment to the ideals of peace, order, and social well- 
being; and (5) belief that beauty is an integral factor of life. 

The functions of the intelligentsia include much more than the crea- 
tion of ideas and the setting-up of proper values; they must also accept 
responsibility for the diffusion of those ideas and for endeavoring to mold 
a higher type of citizenship in accordance with them. 

The threat against the intelligentsia is due, among other things, to 
shifts in political power, to their own economic instability, and to de- 
ficiency of present-day education, all of which not only operate to create 
a feeling of uncertainty and inferiority on their part but tend to separate 
them from the masses who need their leadership. The present crisis, 
therefore, is both a cause and a result of the general “‘de-spiritualization” 
of the world’s political and economic organization. 

In spite of his primary personal interest in sociological theory, Dr. 
Bléha’s books in the past have dealt chiefly with practical problems 
(concrete studies of industrial and peasant life, child welfare, the family, 
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etc.), because he realized such materials were more urgently needed in 
the early stages of his country’s development. In this latest work he 
admirably combines the two, in a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of leadership. 

Dr. Obrdlik presents in his volume a summarization of nine hundred 
replies to questionnaires sent out for the purpose of ascertaining attitudes 
of the public as to the value for general welfare (“social utilities’) of 
thirteen different major occupations. The final results, according to the 
prestige of their social utility, were as follows and in this order: (1) having 
positive prestige: peasant, teacher, worker, artisan, physician; (2) having 
a middle position: engineer, merchant, industrialist; (3) having negative 
prestige: soldier, politician, artist, priest, lawyer. 

Upon the basis of the study the author advances certain generaliza- 
tions: (1) that the way in which an individual evaluates an occupation 
will be influenced by (a) professional self-consciousness, (b) professional 
affinity to the occupation listed, (c) professional “particularism” or oc- 
cupational self-consciousness, and (d) professional antagonism; and (2) 
that individual attitudes toward other occupational groups are also 
largely influenced by one’s religion, politics, economic status, and par- 
ticipation in other groups. 

The study as a whole is an excellent example of the type of concrete, 
objective social analysis which is especially characteristic of numerous 
studies fostered by Masaryk University. In this particular study the in- 
fluence of American sources and methods is clearly seen. Both of these 
volumes contain good English summaries. 


EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


The Interpretation of History. By Paut TiLticH. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xii + 284. $2.50. 

Dr. Tillich’s volume is a collection of his articles and pamphlets trans- 
lated from the German and supplemented by some modifications for the 
benefit of the Anglo-Saxon world. It falls into four parts: an autobio- 
graphical sketch, philosophical categories of the interpretation of history, 
political categories of the interpretation of history, and theological cate- 
gories of the interpretation of history. 

For the hard-minded empiricist the first part will be the most “docu- 
mentary.” It describes the experiences of a sensitive German youth living 
in pre-war society, mingling with its classes, stumbling through the war, 
tossed to and fro between town and country, theory and practice, church 
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and society, religion and culture, Lutheranism and socialism, idealism 
and Marxism. Here in simple language is reflected that tragic conflict 
between the ideal and the real that has split Western thought for cen- 
turies. Even the historian, who runs from such terms as “demonic,” 
“logos,” “power and spirit,” “Christology,” and “eschatology,” will 
find in Dr. Tillich’s recorded experience a human document of prime 
value for the period covered. After all, there are such things in the world 
as intellectual quests and moral tumults, especially in times of war, revo- 
lution, and social upheaval, and those who fain would “understand” the 
nature of human affairs must reckon with them as actualities and his- 
torical forces. 

The remainder of Dr. Tillich’s volume is written for the anthropologist, 
metaphysician, political philosopher, and theologian combined. Amid 
many passages too elusive for the empiricist, there are explosive sugges- 
tions (on the demonic, for example) that have the sharp tang of realism. 
Moreover, for those whose curiosity is wide ranging, a theological view 
of history by a Lutheran who knows his Marx will be an experience. After 
all, under what overarching hypothesis is the empiricist working? There 
is something demonic in the very effort to grasp at the hem of universal 
history, which includes all human affairs; it is difficult to let it alone or 
to do anything about it. Tackling the divorce rate in Michigan or the 
rise of cotton production in Texas between 1850 and 1860 is easier. 


Cuartes A. BEARD 
New Milford, Connecticut 


America’s Heritage from John Stuart Mill. By GEorGE Moran. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 209. $2.00. 

This volume contains an analysis of John Stuart Mill’s system of 
thought under five heads: economic doctrines, social psychology, the 
state, social change, and liberal education. As such, it is a convenient 
manual for those who are not familiar with Mill’s wide range of works 
and for many who imagine themselves well acquainted with his writings. 
For students who have limited their vision to Mill’s political economy, 
especially J. Laurence Laughlin’s edition, it will be a decided shock, for 
it reveals clearly that Mill did not accept the mechanical doctrines of 
laissez faire so often expounded in his name. As Mr. Morlan shows, Mill 
was a humanist. His thought embraced a social ideal far removed from 
the tooth-and-claw struggle of the jungle, and he relied heavily upon 
reason and education to realize it. Nor is it to be forgotten that Mill 
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was an ardent champion of freedom in thought, press, and speech and 
an advocate of political, legal, and economic rights for women. Had Mr. 
Morlan seen fit, he might have corrected many of Mill’s earlier dogmas 
by reference to his later beliefs so positively set forth in his Autobiography. 
Moreover, John Morley, who knew Mill well, has given us a picture of 
the liberal philosopher somewhat different from that contained in Laugh- 
lin’s edition. 

The sixth chapter of Mr. Morlan’s book is devoted to “Liberalism in 
America.” This is a brief summary of the economic doctrines expounded 
by Benjamin Anderson, Herbert Hoover, and the American Liberty 
League. Contrary to expectations raised by the title of the volume, the 
chapter says little or nothing about the influence of Mill’s legacy upon 
these eminent American thinkers. It is confined to a brief summary of 
their doctrines. The final chapter, called ““A Reconstruction,” deals with 
the inadequacy of the Mill’s heritage for the present American scene. 
Under this rubric, Mr. Morlan raises a number of central issues, such 
as: Can intelligence and education bring about the ideal, classless society 
which Mill strove to realize? 

There is still room for another book on America’s heritage from Mill. 
It would trace the direct influence of Mill on American economists, as 
revealed in their thought and citations. Among other things, it would 
show how American eclectics borrowed all the greed systematized in Mill 
and violently rejected the humanism with which he qualified it. In the 
history of intellectual offenses there is nothing more offensive than the 
distortion and misrepresentation of Mill’s thought by American editors 
and garblers. There is a gruesome story that needs telling. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New Milford, Connecticut 


The Backward Art of Spending Money; and Other Essays. By WESLEY 
C. MitcHELL. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. vii + 421. $3.00. 

Every student of social science who pretends to any intelligent interest 
in economics, and particularly in its orientation in the larger problem 
field, must welcome this collection of essays. It contains the addresses 
and articles of Dr. Mitchell for which every conscientious teacher of 
economics has previously had to send students to the files of various 
periodicals or to even less accessible sources. Besides the title essay, first 
published in the American Economic Review for 1912, the editor, Dr. 
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Joseph Dorfman, working with Professor Mitchell, has included sixteen 
other studies of vital aspects of economics, and of the work of leading 
contributors to the science, the latter extending from Bentham (a review 
of Halévy) to Professor Commons, with Wieser, Sombart, and Veblen 
along the road. Three essays deal with the methodology, functions, and 
tasks of economics; three with the now much-discussed subject of politi- 
cal control or “planning”; and two with the special problems of research. 
The essays, as published, are more than reprints. Professor Mitchell has 
reread them and made various editorial changes, though only with a view 
to making the original clearer. In one case—his presidential address of 
1924 on quantitative analysis in economic theory—he has added an ap- 
pendix on the present prospects for quantitative analysis. This is, of 
course, the field in which Dr. Mitchell’s most extensive and notable con- 
tribution has been nade. In connection with economic doctrine in the 
more old-fashioned sense, of price theory, now often referred to more or 
less slightingly as “traditional” or “orthodox,” Professor Mitchell often 
tends to extend his keen awareness of limitations to what many, including 
the present reviewer, are inclined to regard as a slighting of the positive 
values; but on such matters there is no agreement among the doctors 
and no possibility of detailed consideration here. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Newspapers and the News. By Susan M. Kincssury, HorNELL Hart, 
and Associates. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. Pp. viii + 
238. $2.50. 

This is probably the most expensive and elaborate analysis the Ameri- 
can newspaper has ever received. Its purpose is to “‘measure objectively 
the ethical and unethical behavior of representative newspapers.” 

The most ingenious of several devices invented for this study, the 
“spectrum of news interest,” was reported on seven years ago in the New 
Republic. It was constructed as follows: 

The authors specified three lines of “socialized” interest: foreign prob- 
lems, United States—international, and citizenship; and, at the other pole, 
three lines of ‘‘sensational” interest: money-sensational, sex, and money- 
sex. Eventually, taking forty-four representative newspapers, they clas- 
sified their headlines within an expanded list of twenty-three lines of 
interest, some socialized, some sensational, and by a complicated statis- 
tical procedure computed a figure which registered the extent to which the 
socialized interests exceeded or fell behind the sensational. As a final step 
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the interests which the “socialized” papers emphasized were ranked in 
accordance with their relative weight in those papers and called “plus,” 
while the dominant interests of the sensational press were similarly ranked 
and called ‘‘minus.” When this was done, business, foreign problems, 
citizenship, prohibition, and intellectual were found to lead the virtuous 
elect at the socialization end of the spectrum, while public violence, 
murder and miscellaneous crime, weddings and society, and sex moved 
in a vile company at the bottom. 

All this hard work begins with the “lines of interest.”” The authors 
postulate that foreign problems and citizenship are “obviously highly 
socialized interests” and that money and sex are obviously not. Ob- 
viously—if you think so. But suppose one does not agree that sensational 
is the logical opposite of socialization? Suppose one argues that the inter- 
est in weddings is socialized and that the interest in business is not? 
Suppose one asks just why an interest in foreign affairs is meritorious 
and an interest in sex disgraceful? The twenty-three lines of interest issue 
not from newspapers and the news but from the conventional bias of 
liberals and reformers. The study begins with the conviction that the 
New York Times is good and the tabloids are bad—and ends just where 
it started. Perhaps this is permissible in an objective measurement of 
ethical and unethical behavior. But in research, classification is to be 
discovered, not assumed. There is no logical continuum, or none the reader 
is informed of. One suspects that the continuum is to be found in a set 
of unexamined moral judgments. Added to these initial assumptions is 
the irritating expectation that the reader, as a right-thinking individual, 
will agree to it all. 

The authors themselves have doubts when they face the fact that their 
own scoring gives the Wall Street Journal and the United States Daily 
the accolade; but they hasten to suggest that the optimum, if not the 
most highly socialized daily, would adequately represent the whole gamut 
of socialized interests from business, citizenship, prohibition, and intel- 
lectual down to domestic, aviation, and public crime and morals. True, 
it would ignore public violence, and murder and miscellaneous crime; but 
the good citizen closes his eyes to those things—and reads the Christian 
Science Monitor, “the height of internationalized socialization.” 

Whenever a student of the press seeks to distinguish news on the basis 
of subject matter, he meets with difficulty. For one thing, the classes 
are never disjunctive. In this instance, moreover, the categories are not 
of the same nature (compare intellectual and domestic aviation). But 
a more fundamental objection has been lucidly demonstrated by Lincoln 
Steffens. Recalling an incident from his reporting days, he showed that 
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any event can be made a matter-of-fact news item, a sensational story, 
a human-interest story, or even an editorial. Not an intrinsic property 
of the subject, but the reporter’s viewpoint, determines what will be made 
of the news. Therein lies the real difference between the New York Times 
and the Hearst papers. Silas Bent, another realistic student of the news- 
paper, discovered that the Times gave more space to the Hall-Mills 
murder trial than did Hearst’s American or the tabloid New York Times, 
an investigation which, incidentally, throws suspicion on all comparisons 
depending on measurement. But, as Alva Johnston points out, the Times 
“does full justice to the spacious scandals of the time, but there is no 
Rabelaisian wink.” Pursuing this point farther, one remarks that business 
is the first of the socialized interests, while money-sensational is banished 
to the sensational department. Yet Editor and Publisher commented on 
the fact that, in eastern dailies, news of the banking holiday was so 
sensational that it outranked in front-page prominence the reports of the 
California earthquake. Where would the authors, if they consulted news- 
papermen, put news of the banking holiday? 

The authors are grieved to find that great circulations belong to the 
sensational press, for that means that much of our electorate is “feebly 
socialized.” Truck-drivers and salesgirls—people without property—do 
not read the “socialized” papers that are addressed to business men and 
financiers. A factory girl lets herself be transported by the tabloids to a 
thrilling world of love nests, Cinderella courtships, and double suicides, 
when she could be a credit to her parents and the Democracy if she would 
read about the stock market and disarmament. 

The book presents two other statistical inventions: the “index of news- 
paper bias” and the “index of pernicious medical advertising.” In a sec- 
tion on ethical codes the authors have collected a number of statements 
of policy covering typical dilemmas of the press. The book concludes with 
a useful digest of previous objective studies of newspapers and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Painstaking and will-intentioned though the study is, it throws no 
light on the role of the press or the nature of news. 


HELEN HuGHEs 
McGill University 


Under the Axe of Fascism. GAETANO SALVEMINI. New York: Viking 
Press, 1936. Pp. xiv + 402. $3.00. 
This is the third panel of Salvemini’s triptych begun in 1927 with The 
Fascist Dictatorship in Italy and continued in 1932 with Mussolini Diplo- 
mate. The title of the new contribution, which can be read by itself with- 
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out any reference to the preceding volumes, should have been The Cor- 

porate State. Its assumption is that there is no such thing as a corporate 
state in Italy; neither is there any likelihood that such a thing may ever 
rise in the countries, from Germany to Brazil, where the Italian termi- 
nology is carbon-papered and the Fascist counterfeit is further counter- 
feited. Those social scientists and amateur explorers who have gone to 
Italy with the purpose of discovering the new ideal commonwealth have 
“undertaken the mission of finding in a black room a black cat that was 
not there,” and fulfilled it by giving “the name of cat to every object 
that was there.’ On the other hand, the question, “Is Fascism a Capital- 
ist Dictatorship?” also meets a cautious and, on the whole, negative 
answer. As a matter of fact, the corporate state in Italy is the rule by a 
group of individual profiteers, disciplined under the “personal idiosyn- 
crasies” of the despot himself, “even though the thing may seem absurd 
to those Marxists of strict observance for whom history is made only by 
‘masses.’ ”? 

The method of the demonstration—a considerable part of which is 
devoted to a statistical analysis of the ever deeper penury into which, 
with every step of the corporate state, almost all the Italian people have 
been sinking—is at once rigorous and elegant, since, nearly without ex- 
ception, only Fascist testimonies and governmental statements have been 
taken into account. Hence, the intensity of the treatment, reminding 
one of an attorney general who elicits the confession from the very lips 
of the defendant. 

Objectionable at times, in the rare instances when he encroaches on 
the future (as in his theory of the Ethiopian war [p. 391], which he wrote 
at the start of the adventure and which subsequent events proved partly 
inadequate), he remains foursquare in the narrative of the past; and the 
preliminary reaction of misinformed readers, suspecting in the exile an 
anti-Fascist propagandist, yields to the acknowledgment due to the his- 
torian who investigates Fascism with the same scrupulous scholarship 
which he brought into his studies of medieval communes, the French 
Revolution, and the life of Mazzini. Not because he was an anti-Fascist 
did he become the historian of Fascism; but out of his love for the his- 
torian’s truth he was compelled to oppose Fascism, careless enough not 
to wear the glove of hypocrisy on his honest hand. 

Likewise, the lukewarm attitude of the common reader toward the 
“provincial” minuteness with which Salvemini tells stories or lists figures 
concerning wages and profits, illiteracy, or marsh reclamations in his 
native country, Italy, should yield to the consideration that, whatever 
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has happened in that country during these last twenty years, is significant 
everywhere. Italy being again, for good or for bad, a leading country, 
and the world-issue of corporate economy having been started there, an 
anatomy of the corporate state such as we find in Under the Axe of 
Fascism is world-important; and this book, together with the two preced- 
ing, provides a fundamental documentation for any sociologist or states- 
man of our age. 


University of Chicago 


C. A. BoRGESE 


The Social Component in Medical Care. By JANET THORNTON and Mar- 
joriE STRAUSS Knautu. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 411. $3.00. 

In this book one of the best-known medical-social workers in the coun- 
try, in one of our most distinguished medical centers, has endeavored 
to define “social” elements in medical situations in order to aid in the 
cure of disease or the alleviation of disability. One hundred cases from 
the medical wards of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York were studied 
intensively. A specially employed physician co-operated with Miss 
Thornton in the medical and social analyses. Assistant social workers 
studied the patients’ social and economic conditions. To the practicing 
social worker and the hospital physician, who, as Miss Thornton says, 
should assume responsibility for “controlling or directing control of social 
factors,” this book will be of much value. ‘The more clearly concepts of 
factor and of remedy are formulated in the mind of the worker, the more 
sure is he in ability to find the factor and apply the remedy” (p. 279). 
The “adverse social factors” are grouped as (a) those affecting subsistence 
(inadequate physical protection; inadequate economic protection; faulty 
personal habits) and (6) those affecting satisfaction (unsatisfactory family 
and group relationships; restricted outlook). The “remedial measures” 
are in turn classified as those (a) designed to control environment and 
(b) designed to influence conduct. These categories evidence the practical 
aim of aiding the physician and the social worker as therapists. 

Miss Thornton’s material is limited by its restriction to hospital patients 
only, and consequently chiefly to persons suffering from organic disease 
in acute and advanced forms. The small number of cases prevents any 
statistical handling of the data. 

From the standpoint of therapeutics alone, from which Miss Thorton’s 
book should be judged primarily, an important deficiency is the failure 
to consider remedial measures involving social or group action. Consider- 
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ation is overly limited to measures which can be applied to the sick by 
other individuals or small agencies. 

The situations with which Miss Thornton deals need much more funda- 
mental analysis. Dr. Ernest Southard made an attempt in this direction 
more than fifteen years ago, in The Kingdom of Evils. What are the rela- 
tions between disease, personality, and environment? What is meant by 
a “social” factor or component? A restricted concept of disease, prevalent 
among many highly specialized physicians at the present time, focuses 
attention upon pathological changes in the organism or observable dis- 
turbances in physical function. Apparently, everything that does not fall 
within this concept is a “social” factor. Fortunately, the concept of dis- 
ease is becoming less restricted. Certain groups of physicians at the pres- 
ent time are currently utilizing a broader concept, even without formulat- 
ing it; e.g., psychiatrists, pediatricians, public-health epidemiologists. Are 
the emotions of a hospital patient—fear of death, anxiety about expense, 
distress about separation from family—‘‘social’”’ factors? Or are they ele- 
ments in the “‘disease’’? Are occupation, income, number in the family, 
and number of rooms in which they live “social” factors; and under what 
conditions of “disease” are they relevant? Definitions of terms and anal- 
yses of “elements” depend upon an underlying philosophy which is likely 
to be misleading as long as it remains subconscious. Certainly physicians 
and social workers need a philosophy of medicine which looks toward an 
understanding of man as well as to a rehabilitation of bodies. 


MicHaAEt M. Davis 
New York City 


Machine Politics: Chicago Model. By Harotp F. GosNnELt. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xx + 229. $2.50. 

Machine Politics in New Orleans, 1897-1926. By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 245. $3.25. 


Was it premeditated that two leading university presses should publish 
almost simultaneously two volumes of such great similarity in title and 
subject matter? Or do we have here an evidence of a greatly revived 
interest in urban machine politics? We doubt that either explanation 
could be substantiated. The Gosnell study of Chicago is one of a series 
of intensive local studies planned, prepared, and published under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago’s Social Science Research Commit- 
tee. The Reynolds study of New Orleans is obviously a Ph. D. thesis, and 
a good one. 
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External similarities to the contrary notwithstanding, the two works 
are essentially different. The Reynolds volume, beginning with a sketch 
of the Reconstruction problem in the South and an analysis of the Negro 
question, proceeds to relate the development of a white Democratic party 
in New Orleans whose aim was to maintain white supremacy. From this 
point on, the volume deals mainly with the Choctaw Club, which is the 
local Tammany Hall or regular Democratic organization of New Orleans, 
and Martin Behrman, its outstanding leader and long-time mayor of the 
city. The close relations between the machine and the business leaders 
and also between city and state politics are shown. The policies, successes, 
and defeats of Behrman and the Choctaws are set forth. In the main the 
treatment is historical, and the sources of information are interviews and 


‘newspaper accounts. There is not a table, graph, map, or illustration in 


the entire volume; and yet the reader feels that he gets a good analysis 
of the local political situation during the period covered. At the end, one 
has a great deal of respect for Boss Behrman, but at his death in 1926 
Huey P. Long already casts a long shadow across the city and the state. 

The Gosnell monograph treats of Chicago politics during and since 
the depression. It is primarily analytical rather than historical, and its 
methods of analysis and presentation are among the most advanced and 
precise. Every important generalization is buttressed by carefully ana- 
lyzed statistical data. Maps, charts, and tables appear in nearly every 
chapter. The author presents the facts about the Kelly-Nash Democratic 
machine and also a great many facts that deal with the voting habits 
and interests of the citizens. Not only is there a thorough analysis of 
the machine’s organization, strength, and services in the precincts and 
wards; but in addition there is much light thrown on the various economic 
and national groups in the city and their response to party appeals, the 
behavior of voters in referendum elections, and the influence of the press 
on what politicians and voters will do. The Gosnell study shows how 
much accurate information on the politics of a great city can be brought 
within small compass with good effect in sharpening the lines and enrich- 
ing the tones of the picture, while the Reynolds volume certainly suggests 
how much can be done to get an accurate picture of a political situation 
without the use of any modern statistical methods or graphic methods of 
presentation. For the student of social conditions the Reynolds mono- 
graph will prove an interesting qualitative case study, but the Gosnell 
volume will be that and a great deal more. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 
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William G. Brownlow, Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands. By E. 
MERTON CoutterR. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. Pp. vii + 432. $3.50. 

This is the portrait of an agitator whose turbulent career spanned more 
than half a century (1826-77). Vituperative oratory, a pen with an un- 
failing verve for controversy, and a genius for vehement personal journal- 
ism were the weapons of his ceaseless warfare. As a circuit rider, he con- 
stantly harried his theological rivals. With like zeal, he championed slav- 
ery, detested abolitionists, hated the Democratic party, defended the 
Union, condemned the Confederacy, and, when governor, imposed upon 
Tennessee the most radical Reconstruction program inaugurated in the 
South. Not until he reached the United States Senate did shattered health 
bring to an end his restless activity, in which from beginning to end there 
was not a single constructive thread. 

Adequate delineation of such a character with a few bold lines would 
have been impossible. It required the light, shadow, and detail of the 
times. These the author has supplied abundantly, very wisely fortifying 
his work with upward of one thousand citations in the text and twelve 
pages of bibliography. Delightfully free from methodological distortion, 
the book is a substantial—and readable—contribution not alone to the 
literature of American history but to that of sociology as well. 


EDWARD JEROME WEBSTER 
Washington D.C. 


Introduction to Social Research. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Los Angeles: 
Sutton House Ltd., 1936. Pp. xi + 237. $3.00. 


While this volume is not as erudite as some of the recent works dealing 
with social research, it is very readable, concise, and useful. The discus- 
sion includes a treatment of the ecological approach, of the use of statis- 
tical techniques, of observation techniques, of the survey methods, of 
the means of studying opinions and attitudes, of group and personal 
interviews, of life-histories, of diaries and letters, and of the interpretation 
of case materials. A liberal use is made of maps and charts to illustrate 
the various techniques of investigation. Any student who is entering the 
field of sociology and wishes to form a knowledge of the methods of re- 
search that are in current use will find this volume to be very helpful. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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The Elements of Research. By FREDERICK L. WHITNEY. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvii + 615. $3.50. 

This volume is a mere addition to the large number of books on meth- 
ods of research that have appeared in recent years. The theoretical dis- 
cussion is comprised largely by commonplaces, which, while perhaps of 
interest to the introductory student, are scarcely likely to yield effective 
knowledge of the elements of research. The general merit of the book 
lies in its voluminous inclusion of references to research projects that 
have been carried on in a large variety of different fields. A special chapter 
is devoted to sociological research; but it states little concerning the char- 
acter of sociological problems, sociological facts, and sociological methods 
of investigation. Its bulk is constituted by citations of many special 
studies which it is customary to group together under the rubric of soci- 
ology. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Practical Sociology. By Lest1e D. ZELENy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xxi + 461. $3.00. 
Professor Zeleny’s textbook strikes the reviewer as eligible to a high 


ranking among those available for introductory courses at the junior- 
college or normal-school level. It is the result of many years of class- 
room experience and is practical, not in the sense of the application of 
sociological principles to the solution of contemporary problems, but 
rather in the sense that these principles are so treated that they lend them- 
selves readily to the student’s appreciation and interpretation of his 
everyday experiences. This is a significant contribution to the teaching 
of sociology, too much of which has tended to result largely in the ac- 
quisition by the student of little more than a sterile and meaningless vo- 
cabulary. 

The first part, “Social Relations,” deals with the group and group ac- 
tion, the processes of competition, conflict, accommodation, co-operation 
and assimilation, social relations and personality, and social relations and 
social control. The second part, ““The Community and Its Culture,” deals 
with various types of communities, the nature of culture and its relation 
to personality, the social situation, culture change and disorganization, 
culture and social control, and, finally, culture and progress. 

The language of the text is clear and understandable and at the same 
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time escapes being too simple. Each chapter closes with a restatement 
in outline form, questions, and activities and projects designed to relate 
the theory to the student’s participation in his own community. The 
book contains a glossary, a supplementary reading-list (by chapters), and 
a carefully selected bibliography. There is a good index. For the teacher 
who seeks to be a party to something more than mere rote learning this 
text will furnish an adequate tool. 


S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Planned Society: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. Edited by FinpLay Mac- 
Kenzie. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xxviit+989. $3.75. 


To this symposium on the history, problems, and prospects of plan- 
ning “thirty-five economists, sociologists, and statesmen” have con- 
tributed. Thus it runs the gamut of the three major disciplines—granting 
that the statesmen would not count it a personal affront to be considered 


_ political scientists—which will be and are now charged, mainly on the 


technical side, with social planning. The papers are divided into four 
sections, namely, (i) economic control in primitive, ancient, and medieval 
societies; (ii) economic control and nationalism; (iii) control and planning 
in particular areas of economic activity; and (iv) the control and planning 
of all economic activity. 

The emphasis throughout the books is heavy on the side of economics, 
with the role of sociology and political science treated more by implica- 
tion than by explication. There is, however, an awareness evident through- 
out the book, made explicit particularly in the Foreword, by Lewis Mum- 
ford, in the Introduction, by Findlay MacKenzie, and in the chapter, 
“The Philosophical Implications of Economic Planning,” by Sidney Hook, 
that the problem of a planned society is one of ethics as well as of tech- 
niques. 

The book recommends itself admirably for use in survey courses in 
the social sciences. It may also be read with profit by academicians both 
inside and outside the fields of the social sciences and by those laymen 
who seek an understanding of the scope and the nature of the problem of 
deliberately and scientifically planning a socio-economic order. 


Eart S. JOHNSON 


University of Chicago 
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Catching Up with Housing. By Carnot Aronovict and ExizaABETH Mc- 
Catmont. Newark: Beneficial Management Corp., 1936. Pp. xvi+ 
243. $2.00. 

This book represents an “educational venture” by a personal finance 
company, interested, unlike many of the same type of enterprise, in per- 
sons as well as in finance. It is designed, in handbook style, to acquaint’ 
its clients (and the general public) with the elementary and basic aspects 
of housing—such essential problems as those of management, taxation, 
zoning, financing, community planning, and—not the least—the nature 
and degree of governmental participation in housing. An appendix of 
fifty pages includes a glossary of housing terms; a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy of addresses, reports, surveys, and books on housing; and a list 
of agencies and organizations in the field. There is an index. 

The book is, in short, a primer in housing. It represents a substantial 
gesture of co-operation of a private finance concern with public organiza- 
tions, and should do much to enlighten the uninformed home-owner and 
renter (and prospective owner), as well as serve as an authoritative source 
book for city officials, social workers, and students of housing. Other 
manuals by this same company, dealing with such topics as health, em- 
ployment, the consumer, leisure-time, and allied problems, are planned. 
They will, if they maintain the standard of this book, be watched for 
eagerly. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Sister of the Road: The Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha. As told to Dr. 
Bren Reitman. New York: Macaulay Co., 1937. Pp. 314. $2.50. 
The disorganization evident in current American life is frequently 

shown in ways of living that are hidden from public notice and that are 

not likely to gain scholarly attention. In such areas one is likely to find 
unusual social types, unsuspected codes of conduct, and bizarre forms of 
living, all reflecting efforts at adjustment in the midst of an unregulated 
world. Any revealing study of such an area is to be welcomed both for 
an increased understanding of our contemporary life and for the light 
thrown on the nature and play of social disorganization. From both points 
of view Sister of the Road is a helpful addition to our literature, since it 
portrays in an intimate and telling way such an unknown sphere of mod- 
ern life. It is in the form of an autobiography of “Box-Car Bertha,” a 
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female vagabond and adventuress. A vivid account is presented of her 
experiences “‘on the road””—an account of the temptations, struggles, mis- 
fortunes, uncertainties, wanderlust, and fickle purposes of the kind of 
people she represents. The simplicity, naivete, and humanness of the ac- 
count permit the reader to form a satisfactory picture of the kind of 
world in which Box-Car Bertha moved. 

One suspects that Dr. Reitman, to whom the account was originally 
given, made ample additions from his own knowledge of the world of 
hobos and vagabonds, apparently in the direction, however, of making 
the account more realistic. It seems clear, also, that much of the phi- 
losophizing and “‘sociologizing”’ which is liberally interspersed in the doc- 
ument comes primarily from Dr. Reitman. These accessory discussions 
are thought-provoking and mirror shrewd observations and careful re- 
flection. 

Students of social pathology and those interested in the more un- 
dignified undercurrents in modern life should find this volume to be in- 
formative and provocative. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Zuni Mythology. By RutH BENEDIcT. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xliiit-342+345. $4.00. 


Jabo Proverbs from Liberia. By GEorGE HERTzoG. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xiii-++-272. $2.50. 


Among the many collections of folk lore which have been produced, 
the studies listed above are noteworthy in that both deal with folk lore 
as an active force in a living culture. Zufi folk tales are not merely pre- 
served in the memories of a few old people but are recounted over and over 
again in ever varying versions by many of the most important members 
of the community; and, as Dr. Benedict says, the processes that can 
be studied in them are not “reconstructed in a kind of folkloristic archae- 
ology but are open to observation and experiment.” In the same way the 
thousands of proverbs current among the Jabo tribe of Liberia, of which 
Dr. Hertzog collected over four hunded, are still ‘almost the exclusive, 
certainly the most important, verbal instrument for minimizing friction 
and effecting adjustment, legal, social, or intellectual.” Dr. Benedict does 
not attempt to evaluate fully the function of the tale among the Zufi 
but limits herself to a discussion of the themes found in the tales and of 
their relation to the culture and to “the literary problems of the Zufii 
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narrator.”’ Certain of the themes, which do not seem to fit in with the 
general cultural pattern, she regards as wish fulfilments. Such are the tales 
of great violence, a form of action not allowed expression by Zufii culture. 
Other tales can be understood by an analogy with our Cinderella stories 
or those in which the poor boy makes good. One aspect of a number of 
the tales, the great aggressiveness of the female sex in sexual matters, 
though commented upon by Dr. Benedict, is not fully explained. One 
would like to know whether such aggressiveness does exist in real life 
among the Zufii, at least to some extent, and, if so, whether it may be 
connected with the fact of a matrilineal organization of society. Dr. Bene- 
dict’s commentary upon “literary problems” in a folk society, where one 
sees the constant recombination and, as it were, re-creation of traditional 
materials is interesting and casts light upon folk and popular art in 
general. 

Dr. Hertzog was fortunate in having as his assistant in the collection 
of Jabo proverbs Mr. Charles Blooah, a former member of the Jabo tribe. 
Mr. Blooah’s intimate understanding of the significance of the proverbs 
would have been difficult for an outsider to obtain. After reading the 
proverbs and their interpretation, the reader is convinced that “far from 
being the dead clichés which proverbs are for us, they form a vital and 
potent element of the culture they interpret.”’ Such studies are not only 
interesting collections of materials but are valuable in giving a better 
insight into the problem of social control in a folk society. 


MARGARET ParK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Martha’s Vineyard: The History of a Summer Resort, 1835-1935. By 
Henry B. Hovucu. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Pub. Co., 1936. Pp. 276 
$2.50. 


This charming and colorful chronicle should not be overlooked by soci- 
ologists because of the modesty of its presentation or because it was 
written by a journalist. Mr. Hough, a graduate of the Columbia school 
of journalism, is the proprietor and editor of the Vineyard Gazette, now 
in its ninetieth year of publication. Its files, supplemented by other local 
records, have been a rich source of material to portray the changes of a 
century: moors, once dotted with sheep, now dotted with summer cot- 
tages; harbors, once busy outfitting whaling ships, now the scenes of 
yacht races. Particularly interesting is the moving force in the change: 
the famous Martha’s Vineyard Camp Meeting, which in its heyday 
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brought 30,000 attendants to the island off Cape Cod at one time. Mr. 
Hough’s book pictures the conflict between the religious and secular forces, 
the triumph of pleasure over piety. Nor should the student of social 
forces fail to observe the vividly portrayed role of real estate speculation, 
the waves of subdivisions, booms, and crashes, and their effects upon 
islanders and visitors alike. It would have been easy to make this a 
volume of wisecracks about the stuffy pleasures of the past; instead, the 
author has seen that our patterns of amusement may look just as odd to 
our successors. He has written a sympathetic and illuminating story. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Social Science Research Council 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders. By ALLEN H. Eaton. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 370. $3.00. 


The interest in the primitive sections of our country has increased in 
recent years as their folk life has tended to disappear. Of the various 
books seeking to depict phases of the old culture, Mr. Eaton’s study ranks 
high. He has succeeded admirably in describing, with pleasing complete- 
ness, the handicrafts of the mountaineer folk in the southern Appalachians 
—primarily the old pioneer handicrafts, but also the more recently de- 
veloped forms. A series of beautiful photographs (fifty-eight in all) illus- 
trate various artifacts. The author’s intimate description of these handi- 
crafts in their natural setting provides, incidentally, excellent information 
on their social role in the life of the people. From this angle the book is 
valuable to students of folk life. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Supervision in Social Case Work: A Problem in Professional Education. 
By Vrircria P. Rosryson. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. Pp. xv+199. $2.50. 

Miss Robinson provides us with a significant discussion of the physio- 
logical and psychological processes involved in learning, adjustment, ex- 
periences, and the development of the professional self on the part of the 
student; with a discussion of the activities, bases for evaluation, and de- 
velopment of supervisory capacity on the part of the teacher-supervisor 
in a school of social work. Illustrative data clarify the discussion. The 
book does not deal directly with methods, principles, functions, and phi- 
losophy of supervision. The careful reader may, however, on the basis of 
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the discussion, formulate these for himself. The problem of professional 
education and the learning processes are not related to the social and cul- 
tural settings in which case work is carried on and in which the student 
and supervisor live. The value of the book would be greatly enhanced by 
an addition of a bibliography, references to the existing literature, and an 
index. 


University of Southern California 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


Creative America, Its Resources for Social Security. By MARY VAN 
KieEeck. New York: Covici-Friede, 1936. Pp. ix+353. $3.00. 

Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression: A Study of Measures 
Adopted in Certain American Cities, 1857 through 1922. By LEAH 
HANNAH FEDER. New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 384. 
$2.50. 

They Shall Not Want. By Maxine Davis. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. xiiit+418. $2.50. 


Miss van Kleeck distinguishes betweer. possessive and creative forces, 
analyzes the conflict between them, and ends with an expression of faith 
in the action of workers, who are “creators but not possessors” in the 
words of the dedicatory note. Both the diagnosis and the hope held out 
for the future are essentially Marxian and exhortatory but the treatment 
is marked by judicious documentation and scholarly restraint. The Swope 
plan for economic planning is given a fresh presentation as a prelude to 
the N.R.A. Trends in social work and the role of social workers in shaping 
public policies in the face of recurring industrial crises form a chapter in 
which the author can speak as the leader of the left wing of her profession. 

The experience of communities in dealing with the most acute human 
distress in times of economic crisis is the theme of Miss Feder’s book. 
Measures used for the relief of the involuntarily unemployed during five 
major depressions from 1857 through 1922 are recited, based on an 
extensive study of sources not readily accessible. While there is some 
strengthening of social service programs as a result of depressions and 
occasionally evidence of a crystallization of experience gained, there is a 
repeated tendency to consider the needs of each emergency as a novel 
experience. This study will be a guide to administrators as well as an 
addition to the limited knowledge about municipal welfare programs. 

Of much more temporary interest is Miss Davis’ book, dealing with the 
relief problem in its immediate background and giving Chicago’s experi- 
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ence as typical of the American reaction during the most recent depres- 
sion. Observations in England and Sweden are noted for the counsel 
afforded by the longer experience of those nations with welfare measures, 
The book is sketchily written in a chatty style. The occasional errors are 
anticipated by the preliminary explanation that the work is that of a 
reporter and layman. 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Chicago 


This New America: The Spirit of the Civilian Conservation Corps. By 
ALFRED C. OLIVER, JR., and Harotp M. DupLey. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xix+188. $1.50. 

This book, while above the average of books written about the C.C.C., 
is definitely in the propaganda category. The authors, two army chap- 
lains, have compiled interesting anecdotal material and official press re- 
leases advertising the accomplishments to date of the C.C.C. 


HowarpD ROWLAND 


Pennsylvania State College 


Unemployment Policy: With Special Reference to Australia. By E. Ron- 
ALD WALKER. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 
258. 5s. 

This is primarily a study of unemployment in Australia, but with com- 
parative data from other countries and some carefully drawn conclusions. 
It differentiates intermittent, structural, and depression types of unem- 
ployment. It deals critically with various programs for dealing with these, 
rejecting wage cuts, the short week, exclusion of women, and shorter 
working life as not adding to the volume of employment. It points out the 
limited usefulness of public works, land settlement, self-help co-operatives, 
protective tariff, and relief. In spite of admitted difficulties most hope is 
attached to unemployment insurance. 


STuART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


Newcomers and Nomads in California. By W. T. and D. E. Cross. Stanford 

University Press. 1937. Pp. ix+149. $1.50. 

This book is a historical account of the genesis of the federal transient-relief 
program in California, analyzing thoroughly the social-work aspects of the prob- 
lem of transiency and showing the obstacles raised by the settlement laws. 
Although it does not deal with resettlement of transients or of migratory labor- 
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ers, this study is timely and gives background for perennial problems of unusual 
present importance to the West, to Florida, and to other sections of the country, 
which doubtless will come before the next Congress. A useful bibliography is 
included. 


University of California 


Paut S. TAYLOR 


Problems in Economics. By W. H. K1EKHOFER. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1937. Pp. xii+218. $1.10. 


This is a work book designed to accompany the author’s Economic Principles, 
Problems and Policies, reviewed in this Journal.t The problems are of three 
types, namely, (a) those calling for analysis and application of materials mas- 
tered in the student’s readings, (6) propositions the why of which the student 
is asked to demonstrate, and (c) mathematical problems. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy for further reading is offered. The art of class discussion, the essential 
purpose of which is training in straight thinking in a given field, will be greatly 
facilitated through the use of this book. 

EArt S. JOHNSON 


University of Chicago 


Children’s Civic Information 1924-1935. By Wi1t1AM H. Burton. (“Southern 
California Education Monographs,’ No. 7.) Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1936. Pp. vii+307. $2.00. 


This study contains the scores of a variety of recognition tests on significant 
social phenomena, which were given to children at the sixth-grade level in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Salem, Oregon, and in urban and rural 
areas in North Dakota. Differences between racial groups and communities of 
varying economic status are analyzed. The results indicate that out-of-school 
contacts determine the information of children of this age on social questions 
much more effectively than does direct instruction, although the latter increases 
in importance in succeeding school years. 

The tests offer valuable suggestions for methods of gauging the social atti- 
tudes of the childern in a given community. 

Mary J. Herrick 


Chicago 


Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill. By JouN 
EIsELE Davis in collaboration with W1LL1AM RusH DunTON, Jr. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+206. $3.00. 


This book attempts the presentation of a theory and practice of recreational 
therapy for the mentally ill. The approach is definitely eclectic, as the authors 
have selected numerous statements from the fields of psychiatry, social psychol- 
ogy, physiological psychology, education, occupational therapy, mental hygiene, 
and recreation in order to build up their recreational theory. For example, the 
authors discuss the motives for play in terms of both instincts and the familiar 
wishes, although the authors whom they quote have added two more, namely, 
the wish for participation and the wish for the aesthetic. 


*XLII (November, 1936), 456. 
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This book not only lacks a logical arrangement and internal coherence but 
also contains several unnecessary repetitions. While the authors continually 
stress the point that the goal of such recreational therapy is the mental improve- 
ment and social adjustment of the patient, only one case is mentioned where the 
patient is reported to have returned home as a result of such therapy. Some 
limited evidence is presented to show that patients tended to progress in certain 
game activities, but no evidence is available to show the correlation between 
recovery from mental illness and progress in these activities. Recreational di- 
rectors should obtain many practical suggestions from this book. There are a 
foreword by Adolf Meyer, a glossary, and an index minus authors’ names. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Chicago 


Zoning: The Laws, Administration, and Court Decisions during the First Twenty 
Years. By Epwarp M. Bassett. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 275. $3.00. 

The title of this volume succinctly reports its scope and content. The author 
has been a member of the Zoning Committee of New York City since its forma- 
tion and was a member of President Hoover’s Advisory Committee on Zoning. 
The book should prove valuable to state and municipal administrators and 
lawmakers. It contains a short bibliography on zoning and an index to both 
cases and subjects. 


Eart S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada, am Beispiel Siidontarios. (“Schriften 
des Geographischen Instituts der Universitit Kiel,’ Band VI.) By Cari 
Scuott. Kiel, 1936. Pp. xvi+330. Rm. 12. 


This is a history of the settlement of Canada’s “richest and most flourishing 
region,’’ southern Ontario, written from the special point of view of the “geog- 
raphy of settlement.” This special point of view is not so rigorously kept as to 
a the account from being rather bogged down with the weight of mis- 

ny. 

The leading general concept is that of landscape (Landschaft), which is 
elaborated in such subconcepts as natural landscape units, pioneer landscape, 
and culture landscape. A natural landscape unit seems to be a geological region 
with its own peculiar climate, flora, and fauna. The incidents of settlements are 
treated as parts of a major process of “reconstruction of the landscape” from 
its natural state, through a ragged pioneer stage, into a “modern culture-land- 
scape.’ To judge from the practice of the author, a landscape may be described 
somewhat abstractly as the geometric layout of fields, roads, cities, etc. Or it 
may be described vividly and concretely as through the eyes of an alert inter- 
ested traveler in a strange place. 

This concept is not well-enough defined and applied to make the book of 
interest as an experiment in systematic description. Its main value, therefore, 
is as an introduction to Canada for Europeans. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
McGill University 
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An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. By WALTER GREENWOOD 
Beacu. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xiv-+370. $2.25. 


This 1937 edition is almost, page for page, identical with the original edition 
published in 1925. The statistical data have not been brought up to date, nor 
has the theoretical structure of the book been modified. The book is an ele- 
mentary textbook, combining data on social problems with concepts and prin- 
ciples of sociology. It also includes subject matter on economics, political sci- 
ence, psychology, education, and ethics. 


Harvey J. Locke 
Indiana University 


The Country Printer: New York State, 1785-1830. By Mitton W. HAMILTON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xiii+-360. $3.75. 


The history of country journalism during the generation following the Revo- 
lutionary War is competently treated in this volume. The printer is examined 
in his numerous roles and shown to be an active force in community life, linking 
the local group with the wider culture beyond. Particularly revealing are ma- 
terials bearing on the folkways of the printing industry, the printer as an 
entrepreneur, and his relationship to the parties in authority. There is a detailed 
bibliography, a roster of printers and their publications, and an index. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


What It Means To Grow Up. By Fritz Ktwxet, M.D. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this volume, “A Guide in Understanding the Development 
of Character,’’ well suggests its content. The author, who is a rather distin- 
guished psychiatrist, has written a popular and readable volume which is not 
without its value for the general lay public. The general argument takes the 
form of a recurrent exhortation that individuals face squarely the crises that 
arise in their lives, and form a willingness to master them instead of fleeing 
from them. This is well put in the closing words of the book: 


To grow up, means to learn again from the ground up; it means learning aay 
on Growing up, coming of age, implies a readiness to re-learn again and again, to 
change again edt again and become still mature. To be mature means to fade, and 
not evade, every fresh crisis that comes. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Fundamental Idea of State Socialism. By Kimo Hayask1. Tokio: Maruzen 
Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. 31. $0.60. 


Concisely, this book reviews three theories of state. The individualistic- 
pluralistic utilitarian theory and the class theory are expounded and found to 
ignore historical facts, to be illogical. The best theory, says the author, is the 
third, the “‘integralistic theory,” in which the state is an inseparable organic 
unity above individuals and classes. It exists “not for the happiness of the 


individual, but for the preservation, expansion, and development of the state 
itself” (p. 
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The author would like to see in Japan the dictatorship of a “super-class 
national government which is free from any class distinction,”’ and the abolition 
of party politics under the parliamentary system. His argument reflects a type 
= — thinking definitely influenced by German, Nazi, and Fascist phi- 
osophy. 


University of Chicago 


HyMEN Ezra COHEN 


Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen. Edited by Etste Ciews Parsons. 
(“Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology,’’ Vol. XXIII), 2 
parts. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. lii+1,417. $10.00. 


These volumes contain the best source materials extant for the study of 
Hopi life and culture. Dr. Parsons has done an excellent job of arranging 
Stephen’s day-by-day account of the events at First Mesa in terms of the 
ceremonial cycle and has contributed the Introduction, in which she discusses 
the significance of the material for southwestern ethnology. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province. By MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL STAFF 
AND CHURCH MIssIONARY Society. Edited by L. F. NALpER. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. Pp. viiit+232. $5.50. 

This volume contains a condensed ethnographic survey of the peoples and 
cultures of the southern portion of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It should prove 
useful for officials in the area and for ethnologists who wish to fill in the frame- 
work provided by Dr. Seligman’s Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Hitler’s Drive to the East. By F. Etwyn Jones. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 130. $1.00. 


In this sensational little volume, which includes one map, several charts and 
tables, seven appendixes, and an epilogue, an English barrister and journalist 
reviews Nazi efforts to secure economic and political control of the Danubian 
and Balkan states. The strategy of the new Drang nach Osten is to make these 
communities economically dependent upon the Reich through barter and clear- 
ing agreements and to follow up economic control with political intrigue and 
terrorism designed to put out of power groups opposed to the Berlin-Rome axis 
and, if possible, to put into power Fascist and pro-Nazi elements. The scope 
and consequences of this campaign are ably and accurately summarized by 
Mr. Jones, who gives particular attention to Czechoslovakia, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Jugoslavia. The author appreciates to the full the progressive 
undermining of French power and of democratic ideology which has resulted 
from Nazi efforts. Last April, when the book went to press, he was justified 
in assuming that the Nazi offensive had been temporarily halted and that the 
democratic powers were about to organize a solid united front to oppose Fascist 
imperialism. Today these hopes have again waned. Continued impotence in 
London and Paris has made possible new diplomatic and military triumphs for 
the Fascist coalition. It is now clear that the Nazi drive to the east will be 
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resumed—with consequences which may well prove momentous and tragic for 
all of Western civilization. No better summary of the purposes and methods of 
this offensive is available than Mr. Jones’s book. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Poverty and Dependency: Their Relief and Prevention. (3d ed.) By Joun L. Gr1- 
Lin. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. viiit+-755. $4.00. 


Originally published in 1921 and revised in 1927, the present revision has* 
added only a few paragraphs dealing with present problems and data. Critical 
students will be disappointed by the fact that most of the book is composed of 
factual material of predepression date and that so little space is devoted to vital 
present-day subjects. The book deals with the extent, causes, historic institu- 
tions, and prevention of dependency. 

Harvey J. Locke 
University of Indiana 


The Trailer Home. By BLACKBURN Sts. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. xi+128. $1.50. 


Mr. Sims’s book is of primary interest to the sociologist only as a prospective 
vacationist interested in the techniques of travel by trailer. However, it does 
suggest the need for observation of the vast and significant changes affecting 
government, the basis of taxation, housing developments, and participation in 
community life which this new trend in travel is already influencing. Much has 
yet to be learned regarding the characteristics of the trailer family, particularly 
the family which uses it as a year-round dwelling. 

RosBeErt S. WILSON 
National Association for Travellers Aid 


Superior Children. By JouN Epwarp BENTLEY. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xxiii+331. $2.25. 


Under the assumption that civilization has progressed mainly through the 
leadership of “distinctive”? men and women, this volume attempts to indicate 
that this leadership proceeds from “gifted’”’ or “‘superior’’ children who are ade- 
quately trained. The author holds that “fitting candidates for the distinction of 
being regarded as superior’? must be those children who are well-rounded in 
their physical, mental, social, and moral development—and with an I.Q. of 110 
or above. In support of this view of all-around giftedness as manifested in “‘su- 
perior” children, the author considers the physical, mental, moral, and social 
traits of six ‘great’? men: Byron, Chopin, Pasteur, Edison, Mussolini, and 
Lindbergh. The main point stressed is that our modern public-school system 
must cease “‘neglecting”’ the gifted child and make special efforts to discover and 
train these superior children for the most desirable type of democratic citizen- 
ship. The author apparently neglects to consider the shaping of personality by 
existing social forces, particular cultural patterns, and prevalent mores at a 
given time and place. In many cases broad generalizations are made, unsupport- 
ed by evidence; for example, the statement that the “gifted’’ child contributes 
far less to juvenile misbehavior (p. 14). 


NATHAN BopDIN 
Chicago 
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The Liquor Industry. By Morris Victor RosEnBLoom. Braddock, Pa.: Ruffs- @ 
dale Distilling Co., 1937. Pp. 105. Gratis. 
This is a short, informative statement concerning the liquor industry i in this J 


country. While the discussion is primarily factual, it tends to give a pictems 
favorable to the liquor industry. 


Salaries and Professional Qualifications of Social Workers in Chicago. By MER- 
RILL F. Krucuorr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+ 
89. $0.50 


This survey is based on questionnaires returned by 1,190 of an estimated 
1,400 social workers in Chicago. Seventy-eight per cent had completed a four- 
year college course, but only 64 per cent had a major of definite value in prepara- 
tion for social work. About a third of the workers had what was considered ade- 
quate professional training, and, if experience is substituted for training, one- @ 
half might be considered to have adequate preparation. The median salary was 4 
$135. The low salaries should be evaluated in the light of the qualifications. @ 
Experience seemed to have more weight in gaining a higher salary than train- 9 
ing. Extra-salary benefits, such as vacations, etc., were also low. Employment @ 
turnover was high. Mechanically this study, which is planographed, is a busi- 
ness-like job. About a third of it is Appendix, including the questionnaire, 
supplementary tables, etc. 


Glory Roads: The Psychological State of California. By LuTHER H. WHITEMAN @ 
and SAMUEL L. Lewis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. x+ J 
267. $2.00. 


In this volume is presented an interesting depiction of a number of the reform @ 
movements that have sprung up in the wake of the depression and that have @ 
tended to concentrate primarily in California. The discussions are of interest @ 
and successfully give proper perspective on the history of these movements. The 
authors have managed to avoid the tendency to engage in muckraking; at the @ 
same time their treatment is too brief to make their account very serviceable to @ 
the student of social movements. 


Financing Security Trading. By M. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. ix+199. 


This is a study of the methods of financing security trading on the four @ 
principal security markets of the world—-New York, London, Paris, and Berlin. @ 
The author is concerned with throwing some light on the complex relationships @ 
between the mechanics of security trading and the money markets in conjunc- 
tion with which this trading takes place. q 
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